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PREFACE. 



In this volume I have endeavoured to draw from the in- 
formation contained in its records a few pictures of the 
most striking features in the history of St Cuthbert's in 
its early days, and in particular of the way in which the 
members of its kirk-session attended to their duties. 

The story is a short one, and only calls for a preface in 
this way, that it enables me to explain why some of the 
incidents referred to, which have already been mentioned 
in a little volume published nearly thirty years ago, are 
again discussed. The volume in question has long been 
out of print; that part of its contents again appear is be- 
cause, *were they omitted, some of the most interesting 
matters found in the church records would be lost sight 
of; hence no apology is made for their introduction. 

In conclusion, I have gratefully to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness in matters concerning these earlier days to the 
light thrown on them in the two volumes of the * Register 
of the Kirk-Session of St Andrews,' by his careful editing 
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vi PREFACE. 

of which Dr Hay Fleming has earned the gratitude of all 
students of these times. 

I have also to thank Mr Mercer Dunlop for his kindness 
in allowing me to make use of the views of old St Cuthbert's, 
originally forming part of the collection of James Skene of 
Rubislaw, which was acquired by the late Bailie Dunlop, 
and to the kirk-session of St Cuthbert's for a similar favour 
in regard to the portrait belonging to them of the Rev. 
David Williamson, — would that I could have placed along- 
side it those of his seven wives. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHURCH AND PARISH. 

** The old foandation — but it is not clear 
When it was laid— yoa care not for the year ; 
On this, as parts decayed by time and storms, 
Arose these various disproportioned forms." 

—Crabbe. 

In the following pages it will be my endeavour to give as 
faithful a description as may be of the conditions which 
existed in the church and congregation of St Cuthbert's in 
the early times of Presbyterianism. With its actual history 
I do not attempt to deal. That has been given^ on the whole 
pretty correctly, by Mr Sime in his * History of the West 
Kirk ' ; there is no need to re- write the stcny. 

He wrote from an ultra- Presbyterian point of view, which 
I think in some things led him astray, and was inclined to 
shut his eyes to anything which did not harmonise with his 
views, but in the main his history is a valuable record of 
what actually took place. 

I must, however, correct him in one statement he makes 
at the outset, when he assumes that the name " West Kirk " 
in place of St Cuthbert's was given to the church at the 
time of the Reformation, after which, by the way, he goes 
on to express his regret that ** this relic of Popish super- 
stition, the dedicating of Presbyterian churches to saints, 

A 
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a THE CHURCH AND PARISH. 

has been revived." In regard to this he is wrong. When 
the change of name, if it can be so spoken of, actually 
took place is doubtful, but it certainly was later than the 
Reformation. St Cuthbert's is referred to in the list of 
churches whose pastors represented the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh at the General Assembly held at Glasgow in 1581. 
James Melville, in his Diary in 1584, gives it the same name. 
Hume of Godscroft, in his treatise on trigonometry, which 
was published in Paris in 1636, speaking of John Napier, 
says, "II mourut Tan 1616 et fut enterr^ hors la Porte 
Occident d'Edinburg dans Teglise de Sainct Cutbert." 

In all probability any change was mainly owing to the 
fact that, with the extension of Edinburgh to the West, 
what had formerly been a purely country parish church 
became, so far at least as its adherents were concerned, a 
town one ; it was then the west church of Edinburgh. No 
doubt this would be accentuated in the days of the warlike 
saints, who to the disgrace of their country took the control 
of his army out of the hands of David Leslie at the battle 
of Dunbar, and to whom Cromwell afterwards addressed his 
famous remonstrance. To them the name of St Cuthbert's 
would be hateful, for had not St Cuthbert been a bishop? 
They certainly would call it the West Kirk. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the name to which Mr Sime so strongly 
objects was ever completely given up. It was actually in 
use in his own day. His ' History of the West Kirk ' was 
published in 1829, ^^^ he must have known very well that 
the communion tokens then in use were all stamped St 
Cuthbert's— at least I can speak for those of 1808, 1818, 
1824, 1830, as I have samples of these in my possession, 
and this was also the case in 1776.^ 

^ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 13th May 1907. 
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THE CHURCH AND PARISH. 3 

That St Cuthbert's was one of the most important 
Churches in Scotland both at the time of the Reformation 
and long before that date, is a matter of very easy proof. 
Even after the day on which David I. with one fell swoop 
transferred it with all its endowments to the Abbey of 
Holyrood, it retained its importance, but of its history in 
the period intervening between then and the Reformation 
we know practically nothing. In the Burgh Records of 
Edinburgh the only reference made to it which I have been 
able to discover is this: — 

''1530, May 25. In prisens of the Bailies in judgement 
Margaret Smythe of her awne fre will obieist her that fra 
this time furth sche sail nocht use na injurious wordis 
blasfeme nor shame Dene Alexander Crichtone Vicar of 
St. Cuthberts kirk nather in word nor deid under the 
payment of 10 lbs. tilbe given to Sanct Giles Wark." 

There is no suggestion of heresy, of Protestant proclivities 
against the offender. True it was that Patrick Hamilton 
had suffered only two years previously, but as Hill Burton 
remarks, that was an event little noted, the execution of 
Johnnie Armstrong about the same time caused a much 
greater sensation. 

The story of St Cuthbert's, therefore, so far as known, 
dates from the Reformation, and here we see at a glance 
the place the church then held in the ecclesiastical world. 
There is no doubt that the more important charges were 
entrusted to the more important men, and the fact that its 
first minister under the new regime was William Harlaw, 
indicates pretty clearly the position it occupied. 

At the time, John Knox excepted, than Harlaw there was 
probably no more outstanding figure among the men who led 
the van of the Reformation. Even when Knox himself bent 
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4 THE CHURCH AND PARISH. 

before the storm and returned to Geneva^ Harlaw remained, 
not merely preaching but administering the sacraments. 
Edicts were launched at him, but he paid no attention, 
and went on fearlessly, indifferent to all peril. 

Harlaw died in 1578. Shortly before his decease a 
colleague had been appointed to him in the person of the 
illustrious Robert Pont, the most eminent of all the ministers 
who have occupied the pulpit of St Cuthbert's. Of him it 
is perhaps sulBGicient to say here that five times he was 
appointed Moderator of the General Assembly, and was 
also, — ^a rare distinction, — ^the only parish minister who ever 
sat as one of the judges in the Court of Session. That 
two such men should have been the first ministers of St 
Cuthbert's speaks volumes, — no more as to the position it 
held at the time need be said. 

In regard to the fabric of the church then in existence 
we know but little. How many churches were raised one 
after another on the same site since the erection of the first, 
which is said to have taken place in the end of the seventh 
century, it is impossible now to tell. The first specific 
reference is found in Simeon of Durham, who, writing about 
1 130, says that there was a church in Edwinsburah in the 
year 854 belonging to the bishopric of Lindis&rne. It is 
true that some have claimed this for St Giles, but at that 
time the little chapel on the castle hill was probably quite 
sufficient to accommodate all worshippers. 

According to Froissart, when Jean de Vienne, Admiral of 
France, came with his knights to the assistance of Scot- 
land, not in 854 but in 1385, even then there were not four 
thousand houses in Edinburgh; how many would there be 
five hundred years earlier? It is also to be borne in mind 
that in the charter which King David granted to Holyrood 
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in 1 128, the only churches spoken of are the church of the 
Holy Cross (t\^., Hol3rrood), St Cuthbert's, and the chapel 
of the Castle. Everything points to the then existing chnrch 
referred to by Simeon of Durham as being that of St Cuth- 
bert*s. In a letter which I have from the late Dr MacGregor 
he says» quoting from the late Historiographer-Royal, Dr 
Skene, ^^ there is no doubt that it (the first church) was 
founded by St Cuthbert himself." Now for all time coming, 
St Cuthbert's is identified vnth Lindisfame ; it was there he 
presided as its sixth bishop, and there, after he had laid 
down his dignities, he died in 686. When St Giles, or the 
church on the same site which preceded it, was erected, 
nothing certainly is known, but according to Maitland the 
first mention of a church in Edinburgh, apart from the 
ones mentioned, occurs in 1359. 

No doubt the then existing St Cuthbert's would be de- 
stroyed in Richard II.'s invasion in 1385, and it certainly 
was in that of Hertford in 1544. That it was then rebuilt 
we know from a reference to it by Alexander Alesius in the 
description of Edinburgh written for Sebastian Munster's 
* Cosmographie,' published at Basle in 1550. In it he says : 
*' Under the rock of the Maiden Castle is the new parish 
church of St. Cuthbert's.'* 

Between this date and the year 1772, when it was de- 
molished, more than one picture of it exists. According to 
an illustration appearing in Mrs Stewart Smith's ' Grange of 
St Giles,' taken from an engraving by Schroeder who 
flourished about 1600 A.D., the church stood on the bank 
of the Nor' Loch, which was then, according to the picture, 
of greater dimensions than afterwards, for it is represented 
as actually intervening between the church and castle rock. 
It was ai^rently distinguished at this time by the fact that 
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6 THE CHURCH AND PARISH 

the tower was of such imposing dimensions as to dwarf the 
church. That the hideous edifice which appears as the 
frontispiece in Sime's 'History of the West Kirk' cor- 
responded in any way with the church, as actually existing, 
I find it very hard to believe. According to this, the old 
church had the appearance of a very shabby- looking kind 
of warehouse, which had been twice added to, with square, 
commonplace windows of the meanest type ; but that such 
was not the case, and that it possessed the features commonly 
associated with the old style of ecclesiastical architecture 
admits of easy proof, for when taking down the church erected 
in 1774 and 1775, built into the rouble work of the walls 
were found many fragments of Gothic mouldings of windows, 
no doubt of the windows of the church previously existing, 
for it is not likely that the builders would have got them 
elsewhere. Of the illustrations which appear in this volume 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that the sketches from which 
they are taken formed part of a collection by James Skene 
of Rubislaw, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, which were 
acquired by the late Bailie Dunlop. Skene was eminent as a 
draughtsman, but it is not contended that these sketches are 
by his own hand, indeed the date of the demolition of the 
church made that impossible; on the other hand, he lived 
so near the time, it was an easy matter for him to obtain 
proof that the sketches in question were a correct portrayal 
of the church as existing in its later stage. I think therefore 
we have every reason to assume that these were a pretty 
faithful representation of the old church of St Cuthbert's 
which is referred to in the following pages. 

In pre- Reformation times the chief proprietor in the parish, 
Touris of Inverleith, had endowed the Altar of St Anne, 
where a chaplain no doubt duly celebrated masses for the 
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repose of the souls of his family, and in like manner Alexander 
Currier, Vicar of Haddington, had endowed one to the Holy 
Trinity; but with the Reformation these altars with their 
appurtenances were swept away, and we may picture the 
interior to ourselves in 1600 as a church devoid of all orna- 
ment, but differing from churches of the present day in three 
respects. There were no pews, people brought their creepies 
or stood. In the centre of the church rose what was known 
as the Pillar, afterwards to develop into something very 
unlike a pillar, while between it and the pulpit was the 
Marriage Stool. This, which must surely have been a legacy 
from Popish times, was apparently then in general use.^ It 
is only mentioned once in the records of St Cuthbert's, and I 
fancy was not long in existence. The reference to it is in a 
minute of meeting of session in April 1596, and is as follows : 
"Copeirit Johne Walker and Cristaine Law quha being 
accusit for not copleiting of }rair bands according to yair 
former promise, it is fundin 3rt. ye said Cristaine copeirit not 
to ye marriage stool and yat ye said Johne had offerit him 
yairto for ye qlk. cause ye session ordains ye said Cristaine 
to content and pay to John Guild olBGicer of ye kirk ye sowme 
of 10 lbs." 

Of this old church, thanks to the egregious vanity of 
one man, we still possess a memento. On the north 
wall, facing a flight of steps which leads to his sepulchral 
vault, may be seen a mouldering coat -of -arms which 
was originally executed in 1692. When the demolition 
of the church eighty years later occurred, this was taken 

^ *' 13th June 1577. This said day it is statute with consent of the minister and 
haiU session that na persones sail be mareit in tymes cuming hot upoun the stoill 
befoir the desk conforme to the use of Edinburgh and uther kirkes and ordains the 
minister to publeis the same ordor oppinlie in pulpit." — Records of the Kirk-Session 
of Aberdeen. 
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down and carefully replaced in the same position after 
the erection of the church then built ; the same thing was 
done on the erection of the present fabric, when care was 
also taken to leave the vault undisturbed. Above the 
entrance to this a half-defaced inscription records the fiict 
that the vault was built by Henry Nisbet of Dean, his coat 
of arms being set up on the wall above it at the same time. 
The inscription tells us that next to virtue its author's longing 
was for fame; in gratitude to him for this one link which 
connects us with the past, suffer me to fulfil his desire so 
£ELr by telling the story of its erection, which is a very 
amusing one. 

Henry Nisbet was the elder son of Sir Patrick Nisbet, at 
the time, no doubt, the most prominent heritor in the parish. 
He was twice married, and apparently through one or per- 
haps both of his wives got money, for it is quite clear from 
the session minutes that he was looked upon as possessed 
of considerable substance. A very mean man, he was, 
singularly enough, of the most egregious vanity, as was 
shown on more than one occasion. He had an overweening 
sense of the importance of his family, protesting that the 
Nisbets of Dean were entitled to take precedence of all others 
in the parish. 

In the close of 169 1 it occurred to him to accentuate their 
importance by the erection of a family burial-place of im- 
posing appearance. Nearly fifty years previously the same 
idea had been entertained by his grand-uncle, Sir William 
Nisbet of Dean, who had then obtained a grant from the 
kirk-session of a suitable site. This grant having been in a 
manner cancelled through lapse of time, in November i6gi 
Henry Nisbet applied to the kirk-session for its confirmation. 
This was granted, as was also leave to open up a quarry in 
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the churchyard for stone for its construction, the only con- 
dition being that he would, in recognition of the favour, give 
a suitable gratuity to the poor. This was agreed to, and the 
work forthwith set about, — set about with rather too much 
speed the session thought; for in the middle of February 
they had to instruct the suspension of the work until the 
gratuity was paid. A month later Nisbet paid the gratuity — 
viz., 3^39, los. Scots, and the work was allowed to proceed. 
On the i6th June the matter was again brought before the 
session. He had failed to keep his promise to fill up the 
quarry with good earth, and the treasurer was instructed to 
have it done at his expense, unless done by himself without 
further delay. 

In addition to the erection of the tomb, Henry Nisbet had 
also done something by way of Ifurther exaltation of the 
Nisbets of Dean in the interior of the church. His work, 
whatever it was, had left a lot of rubbish in it, which with 
perfect consistency he left to others to remove. This we 
learn from an application made by him in November for the 
key of the church in order that he might have the Nisbets' 
coat of arms carved in stone above his burial vault, which was 
granted on condition that the expense the church had been 
put to in clearing away the rubbish was made good. Pre* 
sumably he at once complied with this, as the coat of arms 
duly appeared. 

During this time the masons and others employed by him 
were vainly seeking to obtain payment, and at last, in despair, 
they struck work and applied to the kirk treasurer, who, after 
more than one application had been made to him, brought 
the matter before the session on the 26th January following. 
Part of the work was then unfinished, and the session resolved 
that, if Henry Nisbet would neither pay the men nor finish 
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the work, they would do both, as matters could not be allowed 
to remain as they were. This they eventually had to do. Of 
course it was understood that they would shortly be repaid, 
but year after year passed, until at last, in the end of 1699, the 
Session would stand it no longer. They raised an action for 
repayment against him in the Sheriff Court and obtained 
decree for the sum expended— viz., £60, and this he actually 
paid in the following April. 

It may be asked. Why this detailed account of a mean man's 
meanness ? and the reply is, that it is absolutely necessary for 
the perfect appreciation of the inscription before referred to. 
This has taken its place, with others, in nearly every im- 
portant work upon Edinburgh which has appeared, from that 
of Maitland down to the three interesting volumes on ' Old 
and New Edinburgh ' recently published by Messrs Cassells. 

The inscription is in Latin, which, in Maitland's ' History 
of Edinburgh,' is rendered thus : — 

'' Henry Nisbet of Dean, preferring Fame to Riches, and 
Virtue to Fame, despising earthly things, and aspiring after 
Heavenly enjoyments, being mindful of death and waiting for 
the resurrection, in his own life, and at his own sight, caused 
build this sepulchral monument for him, in the year of our 
Lord 1692." 

Perhaps he was possessed of a fund of quiet humour, which 
he was willing to exhibit even at his own expense. If so, the 
inscription was a hit; for there is something irresistibly 
comical in the spectacle of Henry Nisbet, Sunday after Sun- 
day for seven long years, admiringly surveying this description 
of his own virtues, in the happy consciousness that his in- 
difference to riches had been published at the expense of 
others. Perhaps, however, he may have believed that the 
picture which he thus drew of himself was true enough to 
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life. In any case it must for long have proved a fertile source 
of amusement. The last we hear of him is in April 1699, 
when he was found to have been drinking during hours of 
divine service, along with his brother Patrick. Patrick came 
up for his rebuke at once. The interior of the session-house 
was quite familiar to him — he had been fined a hundred 
merks only a week or two before for a more serious offence ; 
but Henry had to be cited three several times before he would 
attend. It must have been hard for one of his lofty aspira- 
tions to appear in such a position, but appear he did, when 
he was rebuked and fined just like any ordinary sinner. 

Unfortunately our records only begin in 1585, so that we 
are not permitted to see the inauguration of a system which 
of course dates firom the appointment of William Harlaw as 
parish minister in 1560. Apart from the pastors, there is 
perhaps only one individual who calls for notice in this very 
early stage of the church's history — viz., John Napier, the 
laird of Marchingston, as he was called in the minutes, the 
celebrated inventor of logarithms. 

Napier, or as he was then called, Neper, seems to have 
attended meetings of session only occasionally, and at such 
there is little or nothing mentioned to give one any idea of 
the individuality of its members, so they tell us nothing 
about him. 

The place of bishops was at first taken by superintendents, 
whose duty it was to take a supervision of all parishes in 
their districts, but this was an institution quite contrary to 
the spirit of the age, which was intensely democratic, and 
it soon fell into desuetude, the duties of superintendents 
being assumed by the different presbyteries into whose charge 
the body ecclesiastic was divided. The visits of their repre- 
sentatives were, however, few and far between, and ultimately 
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the safeguard on which reliance was mainly placed lay in the 
trying of the different parishes by a curious system of self- 
examination, under which, from the minister down to the 
beadle, each sat under the scrutiny of the other departments 
of the parish polity. The following is a sample of what took 
place : — 

•'1639 Thursday 19th April. Mr Neper presided. The 
ministers being removit, it was askit gif thai had oucht to 
complein when thai answerit that yai had nae compts to 
plein agin them but thankit God for thair lyf and conversa* 
tion. Secondlie, elders being removit the minister askit the 
deacons if they knew of ony blemische to ye lyves, conver- 
sation or faithfulness and vigilance in ye office; it was 
answered that they knew nothing bot those who were caire- 
less in observing the session dayes were admonished to 
amend and that they sould all have prayers evening and 
morning in thair houses and to be cairful in ye visites and 
censure over ye peopil. 

''Ye deacons being removed ye ministers interrogat ye 
elders if thai knew any misbehaviour in ye lyves, conversa- 
tion or calling ; thai answered no but desirit that thai might 
be more frequent in the session and more cairful in ye visites 
over the poor and the peopile of thair quarteris. Fourthly, 
the beadle being removit the elderis and deacones being askit 
if thai knew an}rthing amiss in his behaviour or calling; thai 
answered nothing, but desired him to be more cairful in 
pleacing honest men who carries office in ye kirk in the fore 
seats which others of not so great respect occupyes and yt. 
he cane ane staff and awok thes quho sleep in church." 

On this occasion there is more of a suggestion of fault- 
finding than was usual, but the whole proceedings were more 
or less of a stereotyped nature, and the utility very doubtful. 
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The only examinations at which a spice of novelty occurred 
were two which took place in i594> the first of which was 
conducted under the supervision of the presbjrtery. The 
session-clerky who had the imposing name of Tobias Max- 
welly was censured because he had» not long before, broken 
a woman's head in his own house. There had been a 
difference of opinion, and Tobias had taken the law into 
his own hands in a way which, even in those days when 
women's rights were held to be non-existent, was thought to 
be going rather far. Whatever the other members of session 
may have thought of him, it would appear that Mr Aird, 
then the colleague of Robert Pont, had a very strong opinion 
that a continuance of Tobias as session-clerk was undesirable. 
On the occasion of the next Day of Reconciliation, as these 
functions were called, Tobias, who was not lacking in courage 
at least, complained that Mr Aird had in his lecture prior 
to sermon recently said '^yat ye brethren ought to stick 
together to hiss seditious persons, meaning me Tobias, out 
of ye paroch." The session having gravely considered the 
matter, came to this conclusion — ^'ye session hes declairit 
ye said William Aird not to have done no wrong." There 
was a change of session-clerk not long after. 

Of the different diaries which have come down to us of 
this period, there is perhaps none which fills us with more 
respect for the writer than that of Andrew Hay of Craig- 
nethan. He appears to have looked upon this trying of the 
session and others as a meaningless ceremony, to judge from 
his remarks in regard to it. Of a visitation at Glen Holm 
kirk, which he had been asked to attend in June 1659, ^^ 
writes : " After sermon we did choose Mr Alexander Leving* 
stone Moderator for this half yer and then went to this 
visitation. I found them by their (Mrofession to be sancts 
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almost all» for each ane gaed uthers a good testimony which 
made me suspect them the more." 

What surprises one is the admonition to elders to have 
family worship. That occurs again and again, and that not 
merely on Days of Reconciliation. At the meeting of session 
held 22nd March 1649, ^^ is minuted, "The Moderator ex- 
horted the elders and deacons to be cairful to visit thair 
several bounds and to have familie worship in thair awne 
families and to take notice in thair quharters quho neglected 
the same." Just at this time, when our countrymen in- 
dulged themselves in the belief that their righteousness far 
exceeded that of any other people on the face of the earth, 
it might have been assumed that all elders had family 
worship.^ 

It is a dispute of long standing whether or not the title of 
'' Ruling Elder " given to him who is to represent his kirk- 
session at meetings of Synod and Presbytery is correct. The 
late Dr MacGregor held very strongly that it was not, hence 
I think it worth while to record the fact that in St Cuthbert's 
kirk -session records there appear frequent notices of the 
election of a " Ruling Elder " for the time being.* 

^ '* I have lived many years in a parish where I never heard ane oath you might 
have ridde many miles before yon heard any. Also you could not for a great part 
of the country have lodged in any fiunily where the Lord was not worshipped by 
reading, singing and public prayer."— Kirkton, page 65. 

In regard to this. Principal Lee writes: <'I must really look upon Kirk ton's 
description as being something very extravagant— I would almost say a romance. 
I do not know what could possibly be the part of the country to which Kirkton 
refers. Most certainly it was not in the bounds of the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale, or in the bounds of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, or the Synod of 
Fife, or the Synod of Perth and Stirling, or the Synod of Angus and Meams."— 
Lee's History, ii. 443. 

* James Renwick, in the lengthy charge he gave on the admission of elders on 
l6th October 1687, which appears in the edition of hb Life published in 1724, 
says: "They are also in a Mistake who call these only Ruling Elders who sit in 
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The duties of elders in those days were very much more 
onerous than at present, for in addition to purely church 
matters, it fell to them to discharge those now attended to 
by the Parish Council and School Board. These, especially 
the latter, did not take up a great deal of time, but apart 
from them there was far more to be done in connection with 
church matters pure and simple than falls to the lot of 
elders nowadays. Probably the most disagreeable duty was 
that of spending part of each Sunday in the search for those 
who were not complying with the statutory regulations in 
regard to its due observance, and seeing that all those of 
doubtful virtue were prevented from taking up their perma- 
nent abode within the bounds of the parish. An extract 
from the minute of meeting 17th March 1669 will illustrate 
this : " The elders and deacons maid report that they accord- 
ing to the ordinarie custom had visited their several quarters 
and askit for testimonials of nue incomers and ordered those 
qt. had no testimonials to present them against such a tyme, 
as also they wer searching thro their bounds every Sabbath 
day to see qo. broke the Sabbath by drinking or absenting 
themselves from the church or ony pther way of mis- 
carriage." 

In regard to the cases of the latter which they found 
occasion to report, the language is sometimes rather quaint. 
Here is a specimen taken from the minute of meeting of 
nth March 1602: ''Compeired Samuell Johnstoun and it 
being laid to his charge that he hants not ye kirk in tyme 
of preiching but rather hants the company of Agnes Ochil- 

Presbyteries, Synods and General Assembliet allowing others the name of Elders 
bat not Ruling Elders : But every Elder in the Lord's House is a Ruling Elder 
because the Power and Exercise of Rule and Government belongeth to every Elder ; 
tho some among them on special occasions be called to a more eminent Exercise of 
it than others." 
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tree, thairfor the sessioune ordains that he hants the 
preiching in tymes coming under paines contained in the 
Act of Parliament." The course of true love never did run 
smooth. 

In addition, it was also their duty to go through their 
bounds before every celebration of communion and effect a 
reconciliation between all who were at variance. This was 
regularly done, and now and again we learn of cases in which 
their efforts had been unsuccessful, but it always ended in 
this, that when the conflicting parties received formal inti- 
mation that they were debarred from participating in the 
sacred ordinance, they were brought to reason and agreed 
to be friends again. 

A good deal of light is thrown upon the everyday life of 
the church, so to speak, by the rules laid down in regard 
to the duties of the Beadle, at the meeting of session of 21st 
June 1655, which were as follows : — 

''That he keip the keyes of the Kirk doores and have 
them in readyness to mak the doors patent for all service 
requirit at any tyme. 

'' That he cans sweip the kirk and water it at least everie 
two weikes especiallie in summer. 

'' That he wairn people for examination and attend on the 
ministers on thair dyetts of examinatione except upon lawful 
excuse admittit be the minister. 

'' That he cairfiillie attend the ministers and obey them in 
dewties of his place and that he come to thair chalmers 
twjrse a week, Wednesday and Setterday to receave from 
them instruction in anything fallen out since the last occa- 
sioned 

*' To give full reverence and respect to elders and deacons 
and considerable persones in the paroch. 
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"To have ane cair to keep the elders and deacones seattes 
and suffer non to sit thair except them quho are of quaiitie. 

"To attend all committees of sessione for thesaurer's 
comptes or any other business belonging to the sessione. 

" That he discharg the dewtie of waiming delinquents. 

"That he waim non to collect at the church doors bot 
such as are of good behaviour and without all scandall. 

" That when he rings the bell in Water Leith he goe also 
to ye Dean. 

"And that in general he be readie upon all occasions to 
attend the ministers and sessione as he shall be called for in 
all things relating to his office. 



" For the q"' service he is to have 

Of standing fie from the thesaurer . .20 lbs. 



Item of ilk baptisme 
II for ilk baimes burial 
It It It borne on staves quhen the bell rings 

not 

11 II ringing in each street 
II II everie grave of old pec^le 
II from the sessione for the burial of the poor 
It for everie second waiming of delinquents 
M It II third Do. 
II II washing the Communion clothes 
n II his extra ordinairie paines at everie com- 
munione to be modified be the sessione." 



2g 

6 a 

13 4 
6 8 

13 4 

4 



3 

4 
2 lbs. 



I have referred to the appearance of the interior of St 
Cuthbert's after it had been swept clean of all that savoured 
of the Church of Rome, but it was one thing coming to it in 
order to repeat the orthodox prayers in fashion before one or 
other of its altars, it was something very different when it 
became a duty to listen to a lengthy course of sermons, and 
soon a considerable change ensued. The number of applica- 
tions for permission to erect seats and even galleries, which 

B 
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are recorded in the kirk-session minates, are innumerable. 
Reference is made to the existence of galleries in the north 
and south aisles at a very early stage, while a little later 
Sir William Nisbet was allowed to erect one for himself. 
This must have been comparatively low in height, as a 
complaint was made by several that they would be deprived 
of their forms if it were gone on with, and so they were al- 
lowed to bring them nearer to the pulpit. Forms do not take 
up much room, so that one is rather at a loss to understand 
what is meant by the following entry in the minute of meeting 
of 31st May 1649 • *' '^^^ heritors and sessioners taking into 
their serious consideration that the seates or deskes within the 
church are very incommodious and builded efter such manner 
that one seat taks up more room nor might conteine three 
or four seates qrby. manie are disappoynted," &c., the de- 
liverance being that the seats should be made into pews. 

About this time a reference is also made to Braid's loft, 
while a little later we learn that the Hammermen of Ports- 
burgh were allowed to erect one, their example being followed 
by the Tailors of Portsburgh, the Tailors of the Potterrow, 
and the Cordiners of the same place. There is, perhaps, no 
use in tracing the transmogrification of the church any 
further, the ultimate result may be described in Mr Sime's 
words when speaking of it just before it was taken down in 
1772. He says, "The interior formed after no plan pre- 
sented a number of petty galleries stuck up one above 
another to the very rafters like so many pigeons' nests." 
The wonder was that the church, built so far back as the 
time of Hertford's invasion, lasted so long ; for four times 
had it been battered by the castle artillery, not to speak of 
its having on the occasion of the first siege been actually 
on fire. 
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THE CHURCH AND PARISH. 19 

For its exterior appearance at this time we are fortunate 
in having before us the accompanying sketch, which I think 
may be accepted as a faithful representation of St Cuthbert's. 

In 1642 the divisions of the parish were twenty-one in 
number, and as they aptly illustrate its enormous extent, 
as then existing, it is worth while placing them on record. 
They were: — 

1. The Calsay end and the south side of the West Port to David 

Cunninghame's land. 

2. North syde of the Westport from Johne Black until William 

Melrose his land. -^ 

3. From Wm. Melrose his land to the port on the north syd from 

the port till David Cunninghame his land on the south syd. 

4. The wast syd of the Potterrow and the lands of Bristo without 

the society port. 

5. The east syd of the Potterrow and the backrow. 

6. Plesence on baith the syds. 

7. Bnintsfield and Quhytehouse and Schenes and Grange. 

8. Borroughmuir the barroune of Braid and Whitehoos. 

9. Wrichtshous and Merchistoun, Tipperlin, Myreside and Gorgie 

muir. 

10. Saughton Mylnes, Dairy Mylnes, Sclaitford and Meggitland. 

11. Saughton hall and Gorgie. 

12. Dairy, Dairy Mylnes and the Coltbrig at baith the ends. 

13. Quhythous Coattes steps south syd of the Water of Leith apper- 

taining to the Coattes and Drumsheuch. 

14. Ravilstoun and Bells Mylne. 

15. The Deane. 

16. The Water of Leith on the north syd, the Deane and the back of 

the Mylnes. 

17. The Water of Leith on the south syd of the Deane, the brig end 

and the tounes quarter. 

18. Innerleith and Weardie. 

19. Bonnyngtoun, Warristoun and Pilrig. 

20. Canoun Mylnes and Broughtoun. 

21. Ninians raw and Moutrishill. 
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VALUATION OF THE WEST KIRK PARISH, 1699. 



Adam Gairns 

Mr Robert Byer's heirs 

John Gairnes 

Lylburne 

Mary Cousland 

Mr James Reid 

Penman at Pleas. 

Adam Thompson there 

Neuington at Mounthooly 

John Daling, Pleas. 

John Davie, there 

Shiens . 

Grainge . 

Bruntsfield 

Whitehouse . 

Rigland 

Ploughland . 

Thomas B^sland 

Greenhill 

Mr William Livingstone's heirs 

Robert Adamson's heirs 

Andrew Brown, Blackford 

Braides Maines 

Barronie of Braid 

Gorgie Milnes 

Mr John Muir's heirs 

Merchistoun • 

Sir Patrick Hepburn 

Elizabeth Napier 

Wrights houses 

Craighouse 

Stenhoopsmilnes 

Orchardfield Stirling 
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Innerleith 

Warristoun 

Bonningtoun . 
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Meggatland . . . . 0225 00 00 

Mr David Watson 0013 06 08 

Dalrie ....... 1327 00 00 

Gorgie ....... 0450 00 00 

Meldnim's heugh ^ 0192 06 08 

Mr Robert Colt, Trinity Hospital . . 0033 06 08 

Matheson's heirs, Broughton . . . 0248 10 00 

James Key 0217 09 04 

Alexander Key 0078 00 00 

Lochbank . . . . . . 01 31 00 00 

William Livingston's heirs . . . 0072 10 00 

James Smith, Mutrishill .... 0046 13 04 

Robert Hill's heirs 0014 10 00 

Qockmiln • . . . . . 0190 13 04 

Earle of Roxburghe . . . . 0130 00 00 

Graye's heirs, Drumdryen . . . 0265 00 00 

Geoxge Thompson's heirs for Aikers, &c. . 0058 00 00 

TumbuUs Aikers and houses • . . 0189 08 06 

William Laurie, for high ridge at Westport . 0199 16 08 

William Lorimer at Potterrow . . . 0061 00 00 

Saughtonhall 1974 00 00 

Damhead ...... 0962 00 00 

Dalrie Milnes 0391 00 00 

Patrick Broun's heirs . . . . 0200 00 00 

Dean, Sir Patrick Nisbet . . . 1666 13 04 

Hendrie, Dean, Younger .... 0^33 06 08 

Westport 1 04 1 08 00 

King's Stables 0290 07 00 

Potterrow 1292 08 00 

James Duncan for his pairt of Lauristoun . 0164 00 00 

^ This parttcaUr part of the purish is sometimes referred to as Dntmsheugh, the 
name now in genera] use. Meldrumsheugh is no doubt that by which it was 
originally called. It is so referred to by John Najaer in his life of 'John Napier 
of Merchiston' (see pp. 47-49), where it is related that, according to Nisbet's 
Heraldry, John Napier's mother was a daughter of Francis BothweU by his wife 
Janet Richardson, through whom he acquired the lands of Meldrumsheugh lying 
within the shire of Edinburgh. In the Valuation Roll of the County of Midlothian, 
prepared by William MTarlane, W.S., by order of the Commissioners of Supply in 
1 812, it is styled " Drumsheugh or Meldrumsheugh." It has been thought worth 
while to make thb clear, as in various quarters Drumsheugh has been identified with 
the forest of Drumselgb, a totally diflfierent place, which formerly existed in the 
neighbourhood of liberton. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EARLY MINISTERS. 

** Men they were who would not bend, 
Blest Pilgrims surely, as they took for guide 
A will by sovereign Conscience sanctified." 

—Wordsworth, iv. io6. 

William Harlaw, who had the distinction of being the 
first Protestant minister of St Cuthbert's, was a native of 
Edinburgh. The date of his birth is unknown, but it 
probably occurred in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Originally bred a tailor, he became a convert to the doctrines 
of the Reformation and found it necessary, in the persecution 
carried on by Cardinal Beaton, to seek refuge in England, 
where he took holy orders and was ordained a deacon. In 
the latter part of his stay he became one of the chaplains 
of King Edward VI., but, on the death of that monarch, 
thought that he would be safer in his own country, to which 
he returned in 1553. 

At first he confined himself to preaching in private houses, 
but, growing bolder, did so in public in 1555 and there- 
after. It was about this time that John Knox returned 
from Geneva. At first he acted boldly and apparently re- 
gardless of any evil consequence. The Reformation was 
making steady progress, when, to the amazement of every 
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one interested, Knox, who had received a call to Geneva, 
accepted it. 

The times no doubt were as bad for those of the Reformed 
faith as could wellnigh be. Walter Mill, parish priest of 
Lunan, who had accepted the new doctrines, was burned to 
death on the 28th August 1558, but this notwithstanding, 
Harlaw stood firm. He not merely preached but administered 
the sacraments, and became very obnoxious to those in power. 
He was summoned to appear before the Lord Justice at 
Stirling in May of the following year, and, failing to do so, 
was denounced as a rebel for ** usurping the authority of the 
Church in taking at his own hand the ministry thereof/^ 
The end of the old system was now, however, approaching. 
John Knox returned, and after this there was no more talk 
of burning Reformers ; the great nobles had declared them- 
selves in favour of the new faith, and poor Mary of Guise 
was constrained to accept the inevitable. Harlaw was ap- 
pointed minister of St Cuthbert's, and in that capacity 
attended the first General Assembly held, which met at 
Edinburgh in December 1560. 

The patronage of the church at that time belonged to Lord 
Robert Stewart — later Earl of Orkney — and in 1567, for some 
cause at present unknown, he petitioned the Assembly to 
remove Mr Harlaw in favour of a nominee of his own, Mr 
Peter Blackwood. The Assembly were, however, very well 
pleased with the way in which Harlaw was discharging his 
duties, and turned a deaf ear to his petition, all the more so 
because the proposed change was stoutly opposed by the 
parishioners. 

Thereafter we hear little of him ; no doubt his fame was 
overshadowed by those whose greater learning and more 
influential connections enabled them to take a more im- 
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portant place in the councils of the Church, but his devotion 
to the cause of the Reformation and his fearlessness in the 
time of peril, when even the great leaders' courage seems 
to have failed, led him at the outset to be looked upon as 
one of the very foremost advocates of the Reformed faith. 
This is strikingly shown by the reference to him in one of the 
first works put forth against the Reformation. This was 
written by John Hamilton, Doctor in Theology at Louvain. 
He tells us that the first authors of the new sects were 
Martin Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, Boyd, Knox, Paul Methven, 
and William Harlay, as he calls him. 

Mr Harlaw died in 1578. All that is known of his family 
is that he had a son called Nathaniel, who was a student at 
St Andrews in 1582. 

His stipend at St Cuthbert's as minister of the first charge, 
according to the manuscript preserved in the Advocates' 
Library, which was printed by the Wodrow Society, was 
jf 100 Scots and the kirk-land. Principal Lee ^ puts it at 200 
merks, from which it would appear that the value of the kirk- 
land was equal to 50 merks per annum. 

The celebrated Robert Pont, as Dr M*Crie styles him, 
assuredly the greatest of all the men who have filled the 
pulpit of St Cuthbert's, was born at Culross in 1525. He 
entered as a student at St Andrews in 1544^ and appears 
thereafter to have taken up his abode there, as we find him 
officiating as an elder in its kirk-session in 1559. His first 
parish was Dunkeld, where he began to preach in 1562, but 
the following year he was appointed Commissioner of the 
important province of Moray — ^great promotion for one only 
thirty-six years of age — when he settled at Bimie, officiating 

* Lee's * History of the Church of Scotland/ i. 36a 
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in a church which is still in existence, and to which many 
visits are still paid by those who are interested in architecture* 
in order to see the beautiful Norman arch which adorns its 
interior. 

In his capacity as Commissioner of Moray his ability must 
have become well known, for in 1571 he obtained a gift of the 
Provostry of Trinity College, Edinburgh ; and about the same 
time, at the request of the Regent Mar, was allowed by the 
General Assembly which met at Leith to take his seat as a 
Lord of Session. 

Two years after this the Church availed itself of his judicial 
experience, and he was appointed along with two others to 
inquire into a scandal affecting the kirk -session of St 
Andrews, owing to a report that it had recently authorised 
the acting of a play on the occasion of the marriage of Mr 
Thomas Balfour's daughter. This, in the eyes of some, 
seemed terrible, but the kirk -session stoutly defended its 
action. It was only " ane clerk play wes plaid be ye scolleris 
of ye grammar scull hot not at ye tyme of preching." The 
play was " The Comedie of the Forlorn Son." The Com- 
mittee duly reported the matter to the General Assembly, 
who, without actually censuring the kirk -session, decided 
** that no clerk playis, comedies or tragedies be made of the 
Canonical Scriptures, neither on the Sabbath day or work 
day in tyme coming." 

His promotion to the Bench did not apparently meet with 
unanimous approval. In those days it was the custom that 
the General Assembly should sit in judgment upon those 
who at the time held positions of eminence in the Church, 
and Calderwood records the following as occurring in the 
Assembly of 1573 : — 

'' In the trial of Bishops, Superintendents and Commis- 
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sioners Robert Pont Commissioner of Murray was delated 
for his non-residence in Murray, for his not visiting the kirks 
for two years except Elgin, Inverness, Forres etc. He 
alleged want of time : — no wonder for he was suffered to be 
a Senator in the College of Justice/* 

In 1574 he was appointed colleague to William Harlaw 
at St Cuthbert's, where he continued to labour, with a short 
interval, until his death in 1606. 

The interval referred to occurred in 1582-83, when he was 
induced through the intervention of Andrew Melville to go to 
St Andrews, where, between 1581 to 1584, the church was 
without a regular pastor. Dr Hay Fleming in his preface 
to the ' St Andrews Kirk-Session Register ' doubts whether 
Pont went at all, but this is hardly in accordance with his 
own statement to the General Assembly in 1583, which is to 
this effect,^ '' Mr Robert Pont declared that with part of his 
heritage and worldlie commoditie he had proponit to sit down 
in St. Andrews and had served on his awne charges ane haill 
year and could not have any equall conditione of living, no 
not the least provisione that any had that past before, and 
now altogether his heart is abstractit from them, praying the 
kirk not to lay the charge upon him against his will." 

At the time Pont was no doubt one of the wealthiest men in 
the Church, but all the same it was a mean thing in the men 
of St Andrews to allow him to labour among them without 
allowing him even the pretence of a stipend. He accordingly 
went back to St Cutbbert's, where his old flock were only too 
glad to welcome him. 

In 1584, by one of the Acts which James VI. then directed 
against the Church, he was deprived of his seat on the Bench, 
and so the Court lost the services of the only parish minister 

^ Booke of the UnWenaU Kirk, p. 276. 
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of the Church who ever assisted in its deliberations. This 
was nothing to Pont, but along with it other measures were 
passed affecting the Church which he considered it his duty 
to oppose, and so he, along with Walter Balcanquhal, at- 
tended at the Market Cross of Edinburgh while the Acts 
were being proclaimed by the heralds, and in the name of the 
Church protested against them. In James's then humour 
this was a daring thing to do ; their lives were at stake and 
they fled to England. 

In his absence another was appointed to fill his place, in 
the person of Mr William Aird. When he did return in the 
following year Pont was promptly arrested. The king's 
wrath against him was not, however, of long duration, and, 
his imprisonment at an end, he returned to St Cuthbert's 
in 1585. 

Two years later King James, so far from seeking his life, 
thought him worthy of the highest preferment, and proposed 
to make him Bishop of Caithness, an honour which was 
respectfully declined until the wishes of the General Assembly 
should be ascertained. 

Pont having handed in his commission as Bishop, inti- 
mated that the post was not one of his seeking, and then left 
the Assembly. Its members were not long in coming to a 
conclusion, which took the shape of a letter to his Majesty, 
which in an abbreviated form ran thus : — 

"We praise God that your Majesty has such a good 
opinion and estimation of such a person as we judge the said 
Mr Robert to be, whom we acknowledge indeed to be alreadie 
a Bishop according to the doctrine of St. Paul. As to the 
corrupt estait or office of those who have been called Bishops 
heretofore, we find it not agreeable to the word of God, 
and it hath been damned in diverse others of our As- 
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semblies.'' In the decision of the Assembly Pont at once 
acquiesced. 

It was rather remarkable that James should ever have 
made the proposal, as Pont had, at the previous Assembly, 
set him at defiance. The irritation caused by what were 
known as the Black Acts, — those Acts passed in 1584 which 
Pont had protested against at the Cross of Edinburgh, — ^was 
still extreme. In August of the same year the Estates, again 
assembled, had passed a further Act enjoining all ministers 
to subscribe ^ these Acts within forty days, but to this only 
a scanty obedience was paid. At the Assembly of 1586 Pont, 
as retiring Moderator, had to preach the opening sermon, 
and in it he boldly exhorted the non-subscribing to stand 
constant, or rather commended them for their constancy, and 
exhorted the subscribing members to repent. 

In appreciation of his conduct he was for the fourth time 
raised to the Moderator's Chair in the General Assembly of 
the following year. At this time, and for many years there- 
after, he was one of the very foremost men of the Church, 
an ecclesiastical statesman as well as a hard-working parish 
minister. It is in the latter capacity that the people of St 
Cuthbert's have most cause to remember him. So successful 
were he and his colleague Mr Aird in their labours that in 
1593 it was found necessary to build an additional place of 
worship, and eventually a few years later the assistance of 
a third minister was required. 

In the General Assembly of that year it had been resolved 
to make supplication to Parliament that the statute re- 
garding the provision of manses should apply to abbey 
and cathedral churches, which no doubt brought under Mr 
Pont's notice the fact that there was no manse attached to 

* Cunningham's * History of the Church of Scotland.* 
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the Church of St Cuthbert's, as there should have been in 
virtue of the Act of Queen Mary, ix. c. 72. He accordingly 
proposed in October of that year that this mistake should be 
rectified, when he was told that there were no funds available, 
but if he would be at the expense of building a manse it 
would remain the property of himself and his heirs until 
such time as it was redeemed by the heritors. This he 
accordingly did, the house being afterwards purchased by 
them. 

No doubt Pont was much better off than most of the 
clergy of those days, as for many years he was in receipt 
not merely of his stipend as a minister, but also of his salary 
as a judge, together with the price of the emoluments derived 
from his rights in connection with Trinity College. These 
had been acquired by the town in 1585 for the sum of 
300 merks. At that time the site was thought of as a 
suitable one for the erection of the University, — ^would that 
the intention had been carried out. 

In 1596 Pont was raised for the fifth time to the Moder- 
ator's Chair in the General Assembly of that year. Twenty- 
six years before he had enjoyed the same honour, a surely 
unique distinction. Two years later a burning question arose 
in the Assembly, the result of a suggestion by King James 
that '^ some of the best and wisest of the ministry chosen by 
the General Assembly" should have a ^' place in the Privy 
Council and Parliament, to sit in judgment on their own 
affairs/' It seemed a very innocent and reasonable proposal, 
but Andrew Melville, ever watchful, and others, thought it 
spelt episcopacy. When it came to be debated, Robert Bruce, 
who occupied a position in the Church at this time only 
second to that of Andrew Melville, led the opposition, and >vas 
supported by Aird, Pont's own colleague, James Melville, and 
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Davidson, while Pont, Buchanan, and Gladstanes were the 
chief speakers in its fovour. They had a powerful auxiliary 
in the king, who vras alwa3rs ready to intervene in the debate. 
The question when called for was decided according to the 
views of the monarch, but eventually nothing came of it.^ 

In April 1598 a curious scene occurred in St Giles owing 
to King James's episcopal proclivities. The four ministers 
of Edinburgh being asked if they were willing to accept a 
particular part of the town for their individual flocks, inti* 
mated that they were quite willing to do so. Unfortunately 
the king had some doubts as to whether their previous 
ordination had been quite as regular in form as he thought 
right, and it was proposed that, as part of the function 
necessary for the new departure, there should be a laying 
on of hands. To this Robert Bruce, then by far the most 
popular preacher in Scotland, stoutly objected, unless in the 
first instance a certificate were given which reduced this part 
of the performance to a mere nullity. After a long discus- 
sion matters seemed to be arranged to the satisfaction of all, 
and Pont, who on this occasion seemed to sympathise with 
the Royal views, got into the pulpit to preach the sermon 
thought necessary in connection with the change. This 
finished, he proposed to carry out what had been intended, 
but was led to understand that there was no need for him 
to descend the pulpit steps. Bruce ascended them himself, 
so that he might be able to state his position with full force 
from its eminence, and Pont, without leaving, made room for 
him, — ^then was seen what was thought the strange and un- 
seemly appearance of two ministers opposed to each other 
in the same pulpit. Bruce argued very reasonably that were 
he to submit to such a ceremony, it would appear to throw 

1 Sec M*Crie*8 * Life of Andrew MelviUe,' ii. 132, 
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doubt upon bis former ordination, unless it was publicly 
stated in plain terms that such was not a form of ordination 
but merely of admission. The congregation were indignant 
at the >vay in which their minister was being treated, and 
eventually the King agreed to give way, and so the matter 
was finally settled. 

The respect entertained for Pont by the Church was shown 
on more than one occasion. In 1578 he was ordained by 
the General Assembly to review the draft of the Second Book 
of Discipline; in 1591 he was requested by the Assembly of 
that year to write upon Sacrilege, which he did in three 
sermons which were justly celebrated in their day. He was 
not afraid to speak the truth, however unpalatable, and in 
them, along with other things, he fearlessly reproached the 
nobility with the shameless spoliation of the patrimony of 
the Church, of which they had been guilty. 

Again, in 1601, when a new translation of the Bible was 
proposed, he was ordained by the Assembly to revise the 
metrical translation of the Psalms. 

Apart from these his pen was not idle. He was a student 
of the subject of sacred chronology, and wrote upon it and 
many other subjects. 

At last the time came when he was to enter into his rest. 
In 1602 he had appealed to the Assembly to be relieved of 
his duties, but there was no Aged and Infirm Ministers' Fund 
in those days, and the reply was to the effect that he might 
retire "upon condition that he shall substitute ane in his 
place when as through infirmity he sould not be able to teach 
himself." He accordingly held on, but his case was appar- 
ently brought under the notice of King James, who, in view 
of his great labours in planting churches in Orkney and 
Shetland, bestowed a gift for life, and after his decease for 
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seven years to his three youngest sons and to the longest 
liver of them, of four chalders victual from the Orkney 
teinds ''for haldin them at the scholis and make them 
abil for ministrie/* 

An old man, eighty years of age, be made his last appear- 
ance at the meeting of kirk -session of 19th April i6o6. 
Three weeks later his death took place, when, according to 
Mr Sime, he was buried within the walls of the church. As 
to the correctness of this there are very grave doubts. In 
the General Assembly of 1588 this was prohibited: ''the 
kirk inhibits that any persones in tyme coming be buried 
in the kirk and that no minister give consent thereto but 
directly oppone thereto — and the minister that gives his 
consent and discharges not his conscience in apponpng 
thairto shall be suspendit from his functione in the minis- 
trie." ^ It is not likely that his colleague would have cared 
to run such a risk, and quite apart from this, such an 
interment is not in consonance with the terms of his 
epitaph. 

Mr Pont was thrice married : first to Catherine, a daughter 
of Masterton of Grange, by whom he had Timothy, minister 
of Dunnet, celebrated as the first projector of a survey of 
Scotland, Zachary, minister of Bowen, who was married to 
Margaret Knox, a daughter of the great Reformer, Cathe- 
rine, and Helen, married to Adam Blackadder of Blairhall ; 
secondly, in 1587, to Sarah Denholm, by whom he had a 
daughter, Beatrix, who was married to Charles Lumisden, 
minister of Duddingston ; and thirdly, to Margaret Smyth, 
by whom he had James, Robert, and Jonathan. 

A tablet was erected to his memory, with an inscription in 
Latin, composed by himself, as follows : — 

^ Booke of the Universall Kirk, p. 234. 
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ILLE EGO ROBERTS PONTANS 

IN HOC PROPE SACRO 

CHRISTI QUI FUERA PASTOR 

GREGIS AUSPICE CHRISTO 

ATERNiE HIC RBCUBENS EXPECTO 

RBSUROERS VITA 

which may be freely rendered as follows : — 
HERB I ROBERT PONT 

WHO HAD BEEN PASTOR OF THE FLOCK 

UNDER CHRIST ITS HEAD 

IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST CLOSEBY 

LYING AWAIT THE RESURRECTION 

TO ETERNAL LIFE. 

After his decease a curious contest arose between the kirk- 
session and his widow in regard to the tablet which was to 
mark the place of his interment. Apparently the latter was 
not satisfied with the terms of the simple epitaph given 
above, and wished for something more elaborate, which 
would recount the various honours and dignities that had 
fallen to his lot. The case eventually went before the Privy 
Council, and as will be seen from their deliverance, which is 
given below, Mrs Pont was successful. I think, however, 
there is little doubt that the session got their own way in 
the end. Perhaps they procured the direct intervention of 
King James, who had taken a very friendly interest in Mr 
Pont, but more probably they were content to wait until the 
death of his widow, and then with the consent of the sons 
substitute the stone now in existence, which had been pre- 
pared by himself, for that erected by her. 

The notice of the matter appearing in the Records of the 
Privy Council runs as follows: — 

c 
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** Complaint by the minister and kirk-session of the West 
Kirk, Edinburgh, as follows : 

''The late Mr Robert Pont their minister having made 
choice of a spot of their kirkyard for his burial place and 
with the consent and guid lyking of said kirk haveing causit 
dresse ane stone for bis burial quhairon twa or three epitaphis 
writtin be himself were drawn this stone wes set at the heid 
of the said buriall place quhair the same hes studin sensyne. 
But lately Margaret Smith relict of the said Mr Pont has 
' upoun a vain curiositie ' removed the said stone and caused 
another ' altogedder disconforme ' to be prepared as a substi- 
tute. The pursuers out of ' thair reverend regaird ' for the 
late minister and his wish to see his late will obeyed, had 
ordained the defender to remove this new stone and to suffer 
' the stone made and dressit be hir husband to rest upoun his 
corpis ' bot sche disdening and contempning the saidis com* 
plenaris as alsua the presbitrie of Edinburgh to whom sche 
submit herself in this matter 'has not only refused' but 
upoun sinister informatioun maid to the Lordis of Secrete 
Counsale has obtained ordinance from them that the ' stone 
maid be her sail be sett up to stand.' The pursuers appearing 
by Alexander Fairlie of Braid and Mr Richard Dicksoun 
minister at the said kirk and defender being also present, the 
Lords ordain the pursuers to permit the stone made by her to 
remain instead of that made by her husband." ^ 

Mr Nicol Dalgleish, who became minister of St Cuthbert's 
in 1581, was, like its other early incumbents, a man in his 
day prominent in the Church. 

Like Mr Pont, he was bred at St Andrews, and owed his 

^ R^ter of the Privy Council of Scotland, Oct. 1606-7. 
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appointment to St Cuthbert's to the fact that the latter bad 
been called upon to minister at the former place. 

Of his early history we know nothing, but it seems quite 
clear that he did not come to St Cuthbert's as a young man 
in 1581, for only six years later we find his name with those 
of other three on the leet for the Moderatorship of the General 
Assembly, and in the same year he was proposed as Principal 
of the University of Aberdeen. 

Pont, as has been mentioned, had to flee to England after 
his daring protestation against the Black Acts of James VI. 
in 1584. The Scotch clergy of the day seem to have been 
a very fearless set of men, while the king showed by fits 
and starts the spirit of a tyrant. Dalgleish made no secret 
of the fact that he sympathised with his exiled brethren. 
He was arrested on the charge of corresponding with the 
ministers who had fled, and this, according to James Melville, 
merely on account of his admission that he had read a letter 
addressed by Balcanqual to his wife. Calderwood makes no 
mention of this, but maintains that his fault was merely 
having prayed for the fugitive ministers publicly. Accord- 
ing to him '' Master Nicol Dalgleish was accused before the 
king and council for praying for the afilicted brethren who 
were banished, and the scaffold set up for his execution, and 
stood for a long time because he would not confesse a fault 
in praying for the banished brethren, which as the king did 
interpret did insinuat he was a persecutor." 

It ended in his being confined in the castle of St Andrews, 
where, after lying some time, he petitioned the king and 
obtained release. He returned to Edinburgh, but did not 
remain long there, being appointed minister to the Earl of 
Angus and his household in 1586, where he continued until 
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the Earl's death in 1588. In the following year he was 
appointed minister of Pittenweem. To give one an idea of 
the miserable pittance on which some of the ministers of the 
Church then existed, it may be mentioned that at the outset 
— ^it was afterwards considerably improved — Mr Dalgleish's 
stipend there only amounted to six pounds thirteen and four- 
pence sterling. 

At Pittenweem, as at St Cuthbert's, Dalgleish got into 
trouble with the ruling authorities. One of his co-presbyters, 
Mr David Black, minister of St Andrews, in 1596 preached 
a very violent sermon, in which he declared that the Queen 
of England was an atheist, and coming nearer home 8aid« 
as for the King of Scotland and his Council, was not Satan 
the head both of King and Council, the Lords of Session 
were miscreants and bribers, the nobility cormorants, and as 
for the Queen of Scotland, for fashion's sake they might pray 
for her, but in her time it was vain to hope for any good. 
For this outburst Black was brought before the Privy 
Council, but he declined to admit their authority in matters 
spiritual, and in this protest he was joined by many ministers, 
including those on the Commission of the Church, which 
happened at the time to be sitting in Edinburgh. Dalgleish 
was one of its members, and he along with the others got 
orders to leave the city within twenty-four hours. It was 
no wonder that King James hated Presbyterianism. In this 
case there were too many offenders for him to exact the 
penalty which no doubt his feelings prompted him to do, 
and so he had to be content with an edict by which Black 
was charged to enter himself in ward beyond the North 
Water, and there to remain during His Majesty's pleasure. 

Mr Dalgleish, who had been repeatedly on the list for the 
Moderatorship of the General Assembly, was raised to that 
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dignity in 1591. He was again on the leet in I597> but was 
not elected, Mr Robert Rollock on this occasion being chosen. 
His death took place in i6o8. 

William Aird, who became minister of St Cuthbert*s in 
^5869 presents a striking example of what may be done by 
combined ability and perseverance. Beginning life as a 
mason, when he reached manhood he was quite uneducated ; 
indeed it was not until after his marriage that, through the 
help of his wife, he learned to read and write. Once he had 
got so far, his thirst for knowledge became insatiable; he 
studied Latin, Greek, and finally Hebrew, in which he 
acquired such facility that, according to Calderwood, be 
could read his Bible in that language as easily as in his 
mother tongue. He then began the study of theology, and 
was eventually called to the ministry in 1584. An outspoken 
fearless man, he got into trouble at the very outset of his 
career by sympathising too openly with Pont and Balcanquhal 
in their protest against the anti-church measures passed by 
James VL in 1584, and along with others had to flee to 
Berwick, then the haven of refuge for those who had become 
obnoxious to the monarch. 

He was appointed minister of St Cuthberf s in room of 
Mr Pont, who shortly before that had left for St Andrews, 
where it was understood he was to settle permanently, but 
who returned to St Cuthbert's soon thereafter. 

Under the conjoined ministry of Messrs Pont and Aird 
St Cuthbert's flourished exceedingly, and in the course of 
time it was found that the existing accommodation was quite 
inadequate. The church did not lend itself to any scheme of 
enlargement, and accordingly another church was erected at 
its west end. This occurred in 1593, by which time Mr Pont 
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had passed the allotted span of life, so that it seems only fair 
to credit Mr Aird with the major part of the attraction which 
drew such crowds of worshippers. In 1598, as mentioned in 
the notice of Mr Pont, the question was raised by King James 
in regard to the eligibility of a certain number of ministers 
for seats in Parliament. Pont was in favour of this, but Aird, 
in spite of the frown of the monarch, was one of the principal 
speakers on the other side. It was a democratic age, even 
the election of a beadle was not left to a kirk-session, the 
whole of the parishioners had to be assembled, and Aird 
seems to have been a strong democrat. 

That he was looked upon as one of the leading men of the 
Church is shown not merely by his having acted as a leader 
on this occasion, but by the part he was called on to play in 
the excommunication of the Earl of Bothwell later on. This 
nobleman was a son of one of the many illegitimate children 
of James V. His father had married a sister of the infamous 
Bothwell, through whom the fair fame of Mary Stuart was 
besmirched. A man apparently of remarkable fascination, 
he was a great favourite with James VL, who created him 
Earl of Bothwell in 1587. Utterly reckless and unstable, he 
seems to have been far more like the typical stage Irishman 
than a member of the dour Scottish aristocracy of the day, 
with most of whom the hostile forces of greed and religion 
left no room for any lighter emotions. Again and again he 
terrified his sovereign by the most senseless acts of treason, 
but James was fond of him, and again and again forgave 
what in another would have been construed a capital offence. 

The Church, however, had less patience with the royal 
favourite than his master, and, after his last escapade, re- 
solved that he must be firmly dealt with. On the nth 
February 1595 the matter was brought up at a meeting 
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of the Edinburgh Presbytery by the Lord Justice Clerk and 
Home of North Berwick, who urged the Court to pronounce 
the sentence of excommunication. The meeting prudently 
thought that it would be advisable to secure a larger attend- 
ance than was then present, and that the business should 
be postponed for a week, during which time the views of the 
king might be obtained. This was done; James, who was 
now thoroughly frightened, raised no objection ; the fuller 
meeting was all in favour of the step proposed, and by them 
it was arranged that the dread sentence should be pronounced 
by Mr William Aird, which was duly done. 

Of Mr Aird we really know very little. In 1594 he joined 
his colleague in a petition for assistance at St Cuthbert's, 
'' desyrit be ye ministeris in respect of their services and age." 

As he had only entered the Church in 1584, this seems to 
point to his having been well advanced in life before he 
became minister there. His colleague died in May 1606 ; he 
only survived him a couple of months. 

John Livingstone records the following story of him : " I 
have heard that one tyme some two or three dayes before a 
General Assembly to be keeped at Edinburgh or Holyrude- 
house, wherein King James was to bring in bishops or some- 
what introductory to them, a courteour came to Mr Aird 
and told him that the King hearing that he was in some 
awkward straits had sent him a purse with some gold (and 
the truth was that the same day there was neither bread, 
meal, nor money in the house), yet he refused the King's 
gift, saying that if the King were not bringing in innovating 
usurpations upon the Church, he would not refuse to take 
what he sent, but as the case stood he had not freedom to 
take anything, and that the next morning when he and his 
family were at prayer some who had been sent from a well 
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affected party in the paroche who knew his straits, had lain 
down two or three seeks of meal in the enterance before the 
door and hearing him at prayer went away leaving the meal 
to be made use of by the family." ^ 

If Mr Aird had no laiger stipend than that stated by 
Mr Sime — viz., 3^33, 6s. 8d. Scots, it is easily understood 
that he would find a difficulty in feeding and clothing his 
family, but surely things were not so bad as this. According 
to the list of stipends published by the Wodrow Society 
before referred to, the stipend which Pont drew as minister 
of the second charge during the lifetime of Mr Harlaw was 
£77, i8s. 8d., roughly speaking 120 merks, and probably that 
of Aird would be no less. 

In the pre-Reformation days the clergy, in addition to their 
regular stipends, received considerable addition to their 
emoluments in way of certain fees, the payment of which 
then came to an end. The loss thus sustained was brought 
prominently before the General Assembly not long after Aird 
had been appointed minister. In the notice of the proceed- 
ings of that held in 1586 the following entry occurs : '' It is 
heavily compleinit be many poor men, ministers and reiders 
having personages and vicarages assignit to them for their 
stipends that they are exorbitantly and ungodlie used in 
taxationes, their benefice being lang syne decayed through 
the want of corpse presents, upmost cloathes, peace fees, offer- 
ands, and such lyke usually payit in the tyme of papistrie quilks 
war the principal rents of many personages and vicarages." ' 

Of course the price of the necessaries of life in those days 
was exceedingly low. Oatmeal, for instance, which then 

* Memorable Characteristics by Mr John Livingstone, *Wodrow*s Select Bio- 
graphies,' p. 297. 
' Booke of the Universall Kirk of Scotland, p. 300. 
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bulked very largely as an article of domestic economy, was 
quoted in 1571 at from i6s. to 20s. Scots, that is to say, is. 4d. 
to IS. 8d. sterling per boll; to-day it stands at 15s. S^d, 
on average of years 1906-12 ; then the carcass of a fat sheep 
might be bought for lod. On the whole, stipends of ministers 
did not compare unfavourably with those of higher digni- 
taries. In 1563 the salary of a Judge in the Court of Session 
amounted to little more than 200 merks.^ 

The fall in the purchasing power of money, which took 
place shortly thereafter, was very considerable. In reading 
the records of these early days, what strikes one is the ex- 
traordinary provision made for the supply of malt liquor. 
The proposal at the outset of post-Reformation days was 
that every minister in the country should have at least 
40 bolls of meal and 26 bolls of malt, with money for buying 
all other necessaries.' 

Let us see what this means as regards the malt. In 
considering the tax that malt liquors should pay, it was 
assumed by the Scots Parliament in 1644 that each boll of 
malt should yield 15 gallons of ale and 20 gallons of beer,^ an 
absurdly low estimate, unless both ale and beer were brewed 
very much stronger than they are to-day ; and yet, multiply 
these figures by 26 and look at the result: fully a dozen 
reputed pints strong ale and about a dozen and a half of 
beer for every manse for every day in the year. It almost 
suggests the character of Boniface in '' The Beaux Strategem." 
'' I have lived in Lichfield man and boy above eight and 
fifty years and I believe have not consumed eight and fifty 
ounces of meat. I have fed purely upon ale. I have eat my 
ale, drank my ale, and I always sleep upon my ale." 

* Lee's « History of the Church of Scotland,' i. 359. 

^ Ibid., i. 349. * Balfour's Annals, iii. 218. 
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Of course there was no tea or coffee in those days ; even 
allowing for the use of malt liquor with every meal, the 
quantity seems excessive, not merely for a minister's house 
but for any house, and yet the amount of drunkenness which 
came before kirk-sessions in those days was far from great ; 
for one case of such there would probably be at least ten of a 
much more serious offence. 
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THE REV. DAVID WILLIAMSON. 

From a portrait by Sir John Medina in tht possession oj 
St Cuthbert's Kirk-session. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DAINTY DAVY. 

'' Leeze me on thy curly pow. 
Dainty Davy, Dainty Davy ; 
Leeze me on thy curly pow, 
My dear Dainty Davy." 

In the General Assembly which met for the first time after 
the Revolution in October 1690, there was probably no more 
noted member than Mr David Williamson, the minister of 
the West Kirk of Edinburgh, the " Dainty Davy " of Scottish 
song, a kindly loveable creature, but perhaps the most curious 
specimen of a Covenanter in the long roll of names that have 
come down to us. His position indeed was unique, and, in 
view of the estimation in which he was held in his latter 
days, if we are to believe half of what is reported, or perhaps 
rather suggested by chroniclers of the type of the late Mr 
Maidment, it is startling to think that he should so narrowly 
have escaped filling a niche in that Walhalla of Covenanting 
times, 'The Cloud of Witnesses.' That such is the case, 
however, there is no reason to doubt. 

The son of a respectable glover of St Andrews, where he 
studied, graduating in 1655, he was licensed to preach in 
1658, and became minister of the West Kirk in 1661. In 
the following year was passed the celebrated Act requiring 
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conformity to the Episcopal regime^ then instituted, which 
led to the resignation of their charges by no fewer than three 
hundred and fifty ministers, but, although he refused to con- 
form, no steps were taken against him, and he continued to 
officiate until April 1665. Hitherto he had maintained a 
discreet silence, but his colleague, Mr Gordon, having 
preached in favour of the innovations in worship which had 
been introduced, he replied to him from the pulpit, and 
boldly attacked the changes which his colleague had defended. 
This led to a complaint on the part of the latter to the Court 
of High Commission, in consequence of which he was '' dis- 
charged " to preach at the West Kirk. It was an age when 
the spirit of prophecy was shed abroad, according to the 
traditions which have come down to us, and it was quite 
in keeping with this that Mr Williamson, when preaching 
his farewell sermon, should prophesy his return. His text 
was, •* Many are called, but few are chosen," and at the con- 
clusion of his sermon he expressed himself thus : '' I still 
own my relation to this kirk, and am forced from it, but I 
will return again and will die minister of this kirk.'* 

The records of the church are now silent on the subject, 
but that the event was noticed, and that in a way unsatis- 
factory to one side or other, seems evident from the fact 
that the page in which the matter would naturally be referred 
to has been torn out. 

After this he became very obnoxious to the Government, 
and in a long list of Covenanters who were denounced as 
outlaws and had to flee for their lives, proclaimed at the 
market crosses of the principal towns of Scotland in July 
1674, his name stands the very first, although it included 
those of Donald Cargill, John Welch, and Fraser of Brea. 
For many years thereafter he lived in comparative seclu- 
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sion, preaching as occasion offered, at the risk of his life. 
His narrow escapes were numerous* Several of these are 
narrated by Wodrow, who had them from his son» John 
Williamson of Inveresk. Space does not admit of a par- 
ticular reference to these at present, such as are interested 
in the subject I would refer to the pages of that delightful 
book of contemporary gossip, Wodrow's ' Analecta/ but no 
doubt the most singular of them was that recorded in his 
Memoirs by Captain Creighton/ the incidents of which gave 
rise to the song of " Dainty Davy," the air of which is famil- 
iar to all lovers of Scotch music, though the words are now 
— perhaps as well — almost forgotten. 

From 1674, for thirteen long years, Mr Williamson in a 
manner carried his life in his hands, but — at least latterly — 
he was one of the Poundtexts rather than of the M'Briars or 
Kettledrummles of the period, and in 1687 an event occurred 
which made a great difference in the position of those holding 
his views. This was the Indulgence granted by James 11. in 
July of that year, an Indulgence rather grudgingly accepted 
by the most of the outed ministers, but looked upon with 
abhorrence by the stern Society men, the disciples of 
Cameron and Cargill, who deemed that it was intended 
more as a favour to Roman Catholics than to Presbyterians. 

^ <'My first action after being taken into the Guards was, with a dozen gentle- 
men more to go in quest of Mas David Williamson, a noted Covenanter, since 
made more famous in the book called *The Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence.' I 
had been assured that this Williamson did much frequent the house of my Lady 
Cherrytrees within ten miles of Edinburgh, but when I arrived first with my party 
about the house, the lady well knowing our errand, put Williamson to bed to her 
daughter disguised in a woman's night dress. When the troopers went to search 
in the young lady's room her mother pretended that she was not well, and William- 
son so managed the matter that when the daughter raised herself a little in the bed 
to let the troopers see her, they did not discover him and so went off disappointed." 
— Memoirs of Captain Creighton. 
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What they thought of it may be imagined from the following 
reference to it found in the pages of ' Faithful Contendings ' : ^ 
"In the year 1687 the Cockatrice-Egg was laid; which, if 
the Lord crush it not, threatens the Production of the 
Basilisk of Popery itself; and that Sleep-drink of this Anti- 
christian intoxicating Toleration was then brewed in Hell 
blinked in Rome and propined to Scotland as a Preservative 
for the Cup of the Whore's Fornications, which did more 
bewitch and intoxicate the bulk and body of the Protestants 
and Presbyterians of all ranks and capacities into a stupid 
submission to Antichrists encroachments." 

Mr Michael Shields, it is evident, would have been accepted 
as a "dacent religious-minded man" in the county of Antrim, 
but those whom he was addressing' were fond of strong 
language, and apparently his description of the Indulgence 
was admired, as it and what followed for a page or two more 
is repeated word for word in the Life of Renwick written by 
his brother.' 

At that time Renwick, probably the M'Briar of ' Old Mor- 
tality/ was the solitary clerical representative then in Scotland 
of this section of Presbyterianism. The sorrow expressed by 
him, the indignation expressed by his followers against the 
general acceptance of the Indulgence, knew no bounds, but 

1 I hftve assumed that 'Faithful Contendings' was written before the Life of 
Renwick— no doubt the letters which make up its bulk were, but the fact is, that 
while the latter was published in 1724, * Faithful Contendings' did not appear in 
print until 1780, although no doubt it had been circulated in some other form before 
then. 

* Frederick Hamilton told us a story about a genial, shrewd, dirty old Orange- 
man, who was described to him as " a dacent religious-minded man." <' What do you 
mean by religious-minded ? " he asked. " Whoi, he just walks up and down in front 
of the Roman Catholic Chapel while the mass is going on foiring off his gun and 
shouting * Bloody end to the Pope I ' "— * Notes from the Life of an Ordinary Mortal,' 
Uddell. 

* Life and Death of Mr James Renwick, p. 114. 
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to their views Mr Williamson and the others paid no heed. 
It was their duty to preach the gospel now that the way 
was open, and this they resolved to do without any delay. 
Their former pulpits being no longer open to them, meeting- 
houses began to rise all over the country, and in one of these, 
erected at the little village of Water of Leith, not far from 
bis old church, he resumed his ministrations, and soon 
gathered together a considerable congregation. Here he 
continued to preach for a short time, but the days of 
Episcopacy — so called, for there was nothing of Episcopacy 
either in the form of service or administration of sacraments, 
and the Bishops practically fulfilled the office of Superin- 
tendent instituted by Knox — ^were numbered. Shortly after 
the successful accomplishment of the Revolution it became 
a thing of the past, and his prophecy of twenty-eight years 
previous was at last fulfilled. He returned to his old church, 
where he continued to minister until his death in 1706. The 
exact date is uncertain, but the first meeting of session at 
which he presided was on 4th June 1691, the first by the 
way recorded since that of August i6th, 1688. In his pastor- 
ate he was eminently successful. Of his eloquence in the 
pulpit there seems sufficient proof in the fact that thereafter 
he declined calls both to Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in 
that singular volume, the 'Memoirs or Spiritual Exercises 
of Elizabeth West,' the authoress speaks of him in such a 
way as to show that he was then in popular estimation one 
of the foremost preachers of the day. In 1702 he was 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 

Contemporaneous notices are, however, much more copious 
on another point. Mr Williamson's experiences were of the 
most diverse nature. We see him in the pages of Wodrow 
a lonely hunted wanderer, glad of the shelter of a feal dyke 
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behind which to lie down and rest himself amid the snow ; 
at another time the chosen of his Church, to present its 
congratulations at the Court of William and Mary upon their 
accession to the throne, but in no particular field was his 
experience so ample as in that pertaining to matters matri- 
monial. His was not a patriarchal age, hence it is somewhat 
startling to learn that he was married no fewer than seven 
times. His first wife, Isobel Lindsay, died in 1665, leaving 
an only child, when he was thirty-one years of age. He then 
married Margaret Scott, and, again a widower, there occurred 
the romantic episode before alluded to, which led to his 
marriage in 1676 with the daughter of Murray of Cherrytrees. 
The name of his fourth wife — ^the mother of John, minister 
of Inveresk, ^yodrow's correspondent — who died in 1692, 
was Margaret Melwing. It is narrated that his alliances, up 
to this point, had made him when in London an object of 
interest to Queen Mary's maids of honour, but how much 
would that interest have been intensified had they known 
that another and another, and yet another bride was he to 
lead to the altar I These three marriages he consummated 
in three successive years. The name of his fifth wife was 
Margaret Douglas, that of the sixth is unknown. The seventh 
was Jean Straiton of Kirkside, Forfar, to whom he was 
married on the loth of May 1700, and by her he was long 
survived. She married again eleven years after his decease. 

It may be asked. How did he acquire the sobriquet of 
" Dainty " ? and to that no certain reply can be given, but 
that he was well known by it during his lifetime is certain. 
This is shown by a story told of him by Wodrow, amusing 
in one sense although not in another. It appears that shortly 
before the Revolution he was preaching at Aberdeen, then 
the great stronghold of Episcopacy, and, as may be imagined, 
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the advent of one so well known as a Covenanter was not 
relished. What follows may be given in Wodrow's own 
words: ''On Sabbath when going to preach they hounded 
out a poor profane man to meet him on the public street 
and sing and dance before him; whether he had a fiddle 
playing also I do not mind, but the tune he sang in dancing 
before him was ' Dainty Davy.* Mr Williamson was grieved 
at the profanation of the Sabbath and said to somebody with 
him, * Alas for that poor man I he is now rejecting the last 
offer he is ever to have of Christ/ the wretch came not to 
church and that night died suddenly in a few minutes." 

It is probable that he was by habit dainty, not merely in 
his tastes but also in his person. It is recorded of him that 
he was the first clergyman in Scotland who carried a watch. 
It is so stated in Scott's 'Fasti/ but this is doubtful. It 
would appear that long before this John Livingston carried 
one, as is seen from an entry in his journal : " The fire was 
between me and my chamber. I rose, took with me my 
breeches, my Bible and my watch, giving my books and 
an3rthing else I had forgone and got out of the door." ^ 

It is a fact, which no one will venture to deny, that he was 
eminently a ladies' man. As showing that he was somewhat 
of an epicure, quite an interesting discovery was made about 
twenty years ago in the examination of a vast mass of old 
vouchers, &c., which for the last century had been accumulat- 
ing in the belfry of St Cuthbert's. Amongst these was found 
a receipt for nothing less than a dish of Christmas mince-pies, 
furnished to the kirk -session in December 1690, when Mr 
Williamson was in sole charge, and must therefore be held 
responsible for the occurrence. To understand the magnitude 

^ The Life of Mr John Livingstone, Aogust 1831, Wodrow's ' Select Biographies/ 
i. 145. 

D 
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of the events indeed of the transgression, looked at from the 
then prevailing point of view, it must be remembered that 
of old mince-pies were held to possess a deep religious 
significance, and were eaten in commemoration of that event 
to which the festival of Christmas owes its origin. Even the 
learned Selden had not thought them beneath his notice, and 
gives rules as to their shape, &c., and to this day in some 
parts of England it is considered unlucky to refuse the first 
offer of mince-pies at Christmas time. In the eyes of the 
stern Presbyterians of Covenanting times they were looked 
upon with abhorrence, as suggestive of Prelacy, to say the 
least, and their use strictly forbidden. The receipt is to 
this effect : '' I Christian Kinnimont relict of the umquhile 
Thomas Fleck, Baxter and Burgess of Edinburgh, grants me 
to have received from Mr James Hunter of Muirhouse, a 
crown, and that in full and compleat payment of a dish of 
mincht pe3rs, furnisht be me to him and discharges him of the 
samyn, as witness my hand at Edr. the 29th day of December 
1690 years." This payment duly appears in the thesaurer's 
account of his intromissions, but there is nothing in the entry 
to indicate that it referred to mince-pies. 

Now, in the same bundle of vouchers was the account for 
the dinner given in December 1689 to a Committee of the 
Privy Council, who were asked by the kirk-session to in- 
spect the damage done to the church by the batteries of the 
Castle when held for James II. by the Duke of Gordon a few 
months previously. In the hope of getting some assistance 
towards its restoration, the kirk -session were probably as 
good to the visitors as they could be, and the bill in question, 
no doubt, affords a fair indication of what would then be 
thought a sumptuous repast. It was rather a solid one. 
Among other items were two legs of mutton, the cost of 
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which was twenty-eight shillings — shillings Scots, of course. 
A crown — the price of the pies — was then equal to three 
pounds Scots, so that we have here the price of more than 
four legs of mutton lavished upon the single dish. Now there 
is nothing costly about a mince-pie ; its ingredients are simple, 
even yet a crown would probably purchase quite as many 
mince-pies as the present kirk-session of St Cuthbert*s would 
care to eat, and the extravagant price paid for them to 
Widow Fleck can only be accounted for by the supposition 
that in baking them at all she knew she was running a very 
considerable risk. The kirk-session could certainly not find 
fault with her, but very likely she lived in Edinburgh and was 
under a different jurisdiction.^ 

It is rather annoying that the date of this occurrence is so 
much later than that of the dancing at Aberdeen. Once it 
came to be talked about, as it was pretty sure to be, it was 
quite sufficient in itself to explain the existence of the epithet 
by which Mr Williamson was distinguished. It is almost more 
annoying that it did not occur a dozen years later, for then it 
would have fitted in beautifully with the following delicious 
story told by Wodrow in the ' Analecta ' : " This night," he 
says, '^ Glanderston told me that it was reported for a truth 
at Borrowstoness that Mr David Williamson was preaching 
in his own church about six weeks since, and in the middle 
of the sermon a ratton came and sat down on his Bible. 

^ '' 9th January 1654. Jhonne Keannie, baxter, was this day sharpely rebuked 
before the Session be the Moderator, for careing pyes on Yooldey. He promised 
neevir to baike pyes for Tuilday, nor to carie anie that day throwe the streates in 
tyme comeing, with certificatioune^etc." — Records of the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen, 
p. 121. 

" This is a waur dirdum than we gat frae Mr Gudyill when je garred me refuse 
to eat the plum parridge on Yuile eve, as if it were ony matter to God or man 
whether a pleuchman had suppit on minched pies or sour sowens." — Cuddie Headrig 
to his mother in ' Old Mortality.' 
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This made him stop, and after a little pause he told the 
congregation that this was a message of God to him« and 
broke off his sermon, and took a formal farewell of his people 
and went home and continues sick." Had the ratton only 
appeared on the Sunday following the feast in the session- 
house, well might Dainty Davy have trembled. 

With the Moderate Church party he was no favourite, 
and it was generally believed that he figured as one of the 
principal characters in Dr Pitcairn's abominable play of 
'^ The Assembly." Latterly, owing to his numerous alliances, 
Mr Williamson possessed considerable means, which he was 
not slow to make use of for the benefit of others ; and, in 
January 1700, he generously made over to the kirk-session 
a house with grounds adjoining, now forming part of the 
present churchyard, which he had purchased for the purpose 
of being used as a manse by the junior minister. 

Almost the last glimpse we get of him is in 1703, on the 
occasion when the General Assembly, proving less docile on 
the subject of toleration to Episcopacy than was agreeable in 
high quarters, was abruptly dissolved by the Lord High 
Commissioner the Earl of Seafield. Pensive and melancholy 
he came out, and when, in company of several others, he was 
questioned as to his demeanour, he replied, '' That man has 
raised a flame in the House of God this day, and I am much 
mistaken if God shortly raise not a flame in his house which 
noe hand shall quench.*' 

As in other instances, at least according to Wodrow, he 
proved a true prophet, for within a fortnight the luxurious 
residence which Seafield had but just then newly furnished 
was, with his library, burned to the ground. Seafield was hated 
for his behaviour in connection with the Darien scheme, in 
which it may be mentioned Mr Williamson had invested jf 100 
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sterling, and, as he went about crying for help, which 
almost none would give, he was told that he had better fetch 
water from Barbadoes and other places, where water had 
been refused to the Scotch adventurers. 

On the 6th August 1706, in a ripe old age, David Williamson 
was at last gathered to his fathers. The circumstances of his 
death are related in some detail by his son, the minister of 
Inveresk, from which we learn that he died a sincere and 
humble Christian. To the Lord Advocate, Sir James Stewart, 
who spoke to him of the good he had been privileged to do, 
he replied that he blessed God who gave him a willing mind, 
but he desired to lean only on the righteousness of Christ. 
A few years before his death he had taken thought where his 
last resting-place should be, and craved from the session that 
his remains might be laid beside those of his predecessor, the 
great Robert Pont.^ This request was readily granted, as we 
see from the minute of meeting of 23rd March 1693. Nothing 
was done by Mrs Williamson or his children to indicate the 
spot where he was laid, probably because there might be a 
difficulty felt by his widow as to the propriety of recording 
the names of her six predecessors. Whatever the cause, 
nothing in the shape of a memorial was erected until very 
recently, when the piety of a descendant led him to do 
what surely should have been done more than two hundred 
years s^o. 

Along with his widow nine children mourned him ; one of 
whom, William, a member of the Scottish Bar, actually 
survived until 1795, when he was the subject of a long 
obituary notice in 'The Courant.' 

> <*The heritors and elders that were present having viewed Mr Williamson's 
burial place where Mr Font's stone is put up, they thinks fit to allow him twelve 
foot square from the head of the grave on the east end of his buriale place and to 
fence the same as he shall thinke fitt.'* 
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CHURCH SERVICE. 



<< Oh, blissful day, 
When all men worship God as conscience wills : 
Far other times oar &then' grandsires knew." 

—Graham. 

It would be going quite outside my proper sphere were I 
to indulge in any lengthened reflections upon the change in 
the national habits produced, or at least following upon the 
Reformation, but one point I may draw attention to, as 
I have not noticed it remarked on elsewhere, and it is this : 
How are we to account for the apparent appreciation of the 
deluge of pulpit oratory which then became one of the most 
striking features of the time ? Shortly before, church-going 
had been falling more and more into desuetude, a matter 
which was giving the better men in the Romish Church 
great concern. This is plainly seen in one of the Statutes 
of the Church promulgated in 1558-9, the terms of which 
throw a pretty strong light on the way in which the duty 
of preaching was carried out. In this it is laid down that 
rectors of parish churches *' shall themselves preach not 
only four times a year, as was formerly Statute, but even 
oftener." ^ 

^ Statutes of the Scottish Charch, No. 275. Scottish History Sociely—Dr Patrick. 
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But had they preached even four times a year ? Evidently 
not, for a little further on we read, "Elderly churchmen, 
however, who have passed their fiftieth year and have not 
hitherto been accustomed to preach, will in like manner 
see to it that this duty is discharged by others whom they 
shall countenance by their presence." 

Sir David Lindsay puts it very tersely thus :— 

"The proud persone I thynk treM^elye 
He letdis his lyfe rycht lustelye, 
For why he hes none uther pyne 
But tak his teind and spend it syne, 
But he is oblyste be resoun 
To preche untyll his perrochioun ; 
Thoucht they want precheing seventeine yeir 
He will nocht want ane boll of beir." 

Of course there were a select few at the time who had 
listened to the preaching of men like George Wishart and 
Harlaw at the risk of their lives, and no doubt a great wave 
of spiritual enthusiasm then swept over the land, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that all of those who took 
delight in the harrying of abbeys and monasteries, or in 
revenging themselves for the various slights and extortions 
they had suffered at the hands of a debased priesthood, were 
actuated by a love and reverence for higher things. Too 
many, if not the bulk of the men of the time, were of very 
common clay ; if they disliked the old order of things it does 
not follow that they were in love with the new. We can 
imagine the horror of such when they discovered that in 
place of four sermons a year, at the delivery of which they 
did not require to be present, there were to be three sermons 
a week, and woe to those who were not in their place in 
order to hear them. 

The leaders of the Church in the early days were em- 
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phatically strong men; the nobility and gentry were with 
them, and the previous system was universally detested, a 
combination of things that gave to the Reformed ministry 
at the outset a power of enforcing their views which they 
were not slow to make use of. That power was exercised 
by their respective kirk - sessions, but nominally through 
one or other of their number who was qualified to act as a 
magistrate. By fines, by imprisonment in the steeple, or if 
necessary in the Tolbooth, church members were quickly 
taught their duty; if this was not sufficient, threats of 
excommunication were used, although I can hardly believe 
such were actually carried into effect. 

From all this it would appear that at the beginning, 
whatever it may have become afterwards, it was not merely 
the increased attraction of worship, now that all the services 
were conducted in a familiar tongue, nor the longing for 
assistance towards the living of a better life, but in many 
cases sheer compulsion, which caused the attendance at 
church to be so much greater after the Reformation than 
it was before. 

In the days immediately succeeding the Reformation 
there is no doubt that the form of service was what might 
be considered ''high" even at the |M:esent time. There 
was not then that huge gap between the Scotch and 
English Church which came into being with the so-called 
" Second Reformation." This is very distinctly seen in 
three respects: there was a 'Book of Common Prayer' in 
general use, there was the provision for early communion, so 
that those who preferred to do so might take it fasting, and 
there was the observance of Lent, as well as of a modified 
fasting on Friday, such as is the custom in Roman Catholic 
communities at the present day. 
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As to the Qse of the first, it was ordained that ''everie 
minister, exhorter and reader, sail have ane of the Psalme 
Bookes latelie printed in Edinburgh and use the order con- 
tained therein in prayers, marriage and ministration of the 
Sacraments." This refers to the Geneva Order and Psalm Book 
which had been printed that year by Robert Leprevick.^ 

Of the second, it appears to be clearly shown by the entries 
appearing in the Edinburgh Kirk-Session Records and the 
Dean of Guild's Accounts for the expenses of Communions 
celebrated at St Giles. Take that of December 1574 as an 
instance, the entry is as follows : '' Deer. 7. The sd. day the 
kirk ordained ye ministers to signifie ye morne to ye brether- 
ing ye manner of ye holie Communion and ye order yrof. 
It is thot guid first to begin at the haill south syde of ye 
toune, ye bell to begin to ryne upon Sonday at for. hors. in ye 
morning, ye sermone to begyn at five hors. and ye ministra- 
tion to beg3ai at sex sua to continew. Item the bell agane to 
begyn to ring at aucht hors. ye sermond to begyn at nyne and 
sua to continew." ^ Among the expenses charged by the Dean 
of Guild is one for '^ half a dozen torches and a roll of wax." 

The evidence in regard to Lent and Friday is to be found 
in the Edinburgh Burgh Records, where two of the entries 
show that at that time abstinence on these occasions was 
duly observed. On nth November 1562 proclamation was 
made that no ''flesche be dressed or etin in their houses 
upon Fryday and Setterday fra this day furth under the 
penalty of ten pund," which in January following was con- 
firmed, and further, no flesh was to be eaten during Lent 
under a penalty of ten pounds. 

This was amplified by an Act passed in 1584 by the ninth 
Parliament of James VI. According to this no one was 

1 M'Crie's Knox, 436. * Lee's History, i. 390-1. 
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allowed to eat flesh during Lentron, that is, from ist March 
to I St May, under a heavy penalty. 

The popular idea of the clergy of the time is, that they 
were as grave in their demeanour, as severe in their deport- 
ment and dress as is suggested by the manner in which they 
dealt with the sins and follies of those under their charge. 
It is probable that this was so in general, but that there 
must have been some of a different type is shown by a 
resolution which was adopted by the General Assembly in 
1575. It is rather lengthy, and I shall not give it in full, 
but among other things it was ordained that ministers should 
not wear silks, velvets, fringes, rings, bracelets, or buttons 
of gold or silver, &c., &c., but be clad in grave colours, such 
as black, sad grey, sad brown or russet, and that their wives 
should be subject to the same order. Even as late as 1646, 
the so-called Golden Age of Presbyterianism, among the 
faults in their lives which the members of Assembly said 
they had occasion to bewail were, ''a want of gravity in 
carriage and apparel, dissoluteness in hair, &c., &c." 

Students of those times at the present day will probably 
think that while they were hardly fair to themselves in this 
particular self-accusation, other faults might have occurred 
to them, the existence of which few would be found to deny. 
In later days, subsequent to the Revolution, the dress of 
ministers was homely in the extreme. Ministers dressed 
very much in the same way as other people. Dr Calamy, 
writing of his experiences in Edinburgh in 1709, says : '' I 
was an hearer in the New Church ; the ministers, even in 
the most solemn auditories, preached with neckcloths and 
coloured cloaks, which did not a little surprise me."^ 

Elizabeth West makes a much more startling statement 

* Wodrow*s Letters, iL 175. 
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of what she saw at Preston Pans on 9th October 1697. It 
happened to be the Communion Sunday. ''When I came 
to the kirk I had no will to go to the first table lest I should 
be deprived of a seat afterwards. But about an hour before 
the sermon began the minister of the place, Mr George 
Andrew, came to the kirk in his night gown, and seeing 
but two persons at the first table he uttered the lamentable 
expression, ' Will our Lord Jesus get but two brides 
to-day/ " True, according to the First Book of Discipline, 
all assumption of religious apparel was declared sinful, but 
this seems going rather izx in the opposite direction. 

Information as regards the actual form of service in 
St Cuthbert's in the early days is not plentiful, but accord- 
ing to a regulation passed by the kirk - session on 6th 
November 1595, the session '' ordained examinationis to be 
everie Sonday in ye New Kirk in winter to begin at aucht 
houres and in summer at seven houres in ye morning and 
to continue to half qrtr. to ten and to enter at ye Pleasant 
and sua forward as the pastor sail think expedient threw ye 
parochin." The regular worship no doubt began after the 
examination, — the latter no mere formality. The minutes 
give instances of persons expelled from the parish because 
they did not come to church or attend the examinations. 
Far more importance was attached to this function then, and 
for the next fifty years, than latterly. Andrew Cant, for 
instance, after his appointment as minister at Aberdeen, 
would not allow the Communion to be given for two 
years, owing to this not having been, in his opinion, attended 
to as it should have been.^ 

^ " No Commanion given be Cant for two yairis space to the toime of Aberdene 
quhill first thay wer weill catechist becaus he alledged thay wer ignorant." — 
Memorials of the Tnibbles, ii 156. 
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An account of the usual order of the service in Edinburgh 
is given by Sir William Brereton, who visited it in 16369 a 
couple of years before the great upheaval caused by the 
attempted introduction of Laud's Liturgy. He writes: 
'' Upon the Lord's day they do assemble twixt eight and 
nine hours in the morning and spend the time in singing 
psalms and reading chapters in the Old Testament until 
about ten hour; then the preacher comes into the pulpit 
and the psalm being ended he reads a printed and prescribed 
prayer, which is an excellent prayer; this being ended 
another psalm is sung and then he prays before sermon 
and concludes his sermon betwixt eleven and twelve hour; 
and during the intermission many continue in the church 
until the afternoons exercise which begins soon after one 
and is performed in the same manner as in the morning 
save that the chapters then read are out of the New Testa- 
menty and they conclude about four o'clock/'^ 

Baptism, according to the same writer, was performed in 
much the same way as at present, but rather sooner, the 
infant being handed to the father by the midwife, the only 
difference being the presence of a considerable number of 
witnesses, sometimes as many as twenty. 

The conclusion Brereton came to was, that the greater 
part of the Scots were very honest and zealously rdigious. 
After the so-called second Reformation it is probable that 
sermons became longer, though we do not hear so much 
about the examinations. Poor Spalding, in one of his fre- 
quent grumbles against the innovations of the Rev. Andrew 
Cant, speaks of " four hours doctrine to ilk sermon." The 
reading of the Bible was more and more discontinued, and 
it became the fashion for ministers to hold forth Sunday 

^ Hame Brown's ' Early Travellers in Scotland,' p. 146. 
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after Sunday on the same text. They were terribly personal 
sometimes. In 1650 the Countess of Derby wrote from Kirk- 
cudbright» where she had been stapng : '' The sermons which 
I have heard in this place are horrible, having nothing of 
devotion in them or explaining any point of religion but 
being full of sedition, warning people by their names, and 
treating of everything with such ignorance and without the 
least respect or reverence, that I am so scandalised I do not 
think I could live with a quiet conscience among these 
atheists." ^ 

We do not require, however, to go outside St Cuthbert's 
records for this; the attack Mr Aird made upon the session- 
clerk before referred to was during ''his exposition of ane 
chapter before sermon,'* and among other compliments the 
minister then paid, he declared that '' it was not lawful for 
me Tobias to be in life." However we may regret the so- 
called good old times, we may be thankful for the change 
which has taken place in this direction. 

I have said a custom sprang up of ministers Sunday after 
Sunday preaching on the same text. Of this we find many 
examples in Boston's Life. Thus on the 28th August 1714, 
he says : '' I closed my sermons on the ten commandments 
in the forenoon which were begun about two years before " ; 
and a little later on, ''On Sabbath Septr. 25th entered on 
Amos iv. 12, and upon this I dwelt for several months of the 
public confusions."* Such texts were called the preacher's 
"ordinars"; when they concluded the subject it was the 
custom for them to let their congregation know that the 
following Sunday the "ordinar" would be changed. 

^ Edgar's 'Old Church life in Sootland/ p. 102. 

^ ** Therefore thus will I do unto thee, O Israel : and because I will do this unto 
thee, prepare to meet thy God, O Israel" (Boston's Life, 244-5). 
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Sometimes these sermons were collected and issued in 
book form. Perhaps the most striking example of the kind 
is a volume, ' Looking unto Jesus,' by Isaac Ambrose, who 
was well known as an evangelical preacher in the reign of 
Charles II. On these three words he must have preached 
for many months. I have a copy of the book ; it is a stout 
octavo of 428 pages, small print in double columns. As 
showing how much greater the appetite was for works of 
this kind then than I fear it is to-day, I may mention that 
at the close of his preface the author remarks, '' I suppose 
the reader will at least once read over the whole," and 
suggests eighty-two days as a proper length of time for this. 

In those days a part of the equipment of nearly every 
pulpit was a sand-glass. This ran for half an hour, and was 
very useful to the preacher, who perhaps had actually com- 
posed a sermon which was to last over some weeks, in the 
way of enabling him to deliver it in parts of similar length.^ 
In the case of Boston, he apparently preached two different 
styles of sermon on the same Sunday : in February 1700 he 
records, ''at the exercise I got so little satisfaction of my 
people that I scarcely got a word of the law sermon and 
very little of the gospel sermon," 

Some very extraordinary stories are told both of the length 
of sermons and the length of time taken to do full justice to 
the merits of a particular text. Let me give one of each. 
Wodrow records that the minister of Kinellan on one occa- 

^ The sand-glass was also made use of in the Coart of Session, 1649, November 
15 : "The quilk day the Lords for Observance of more strict Ordour appointis 
that heirafter ane half Hour Glass be turned immediately at the striking of the 
Hour of Meeting quhilk Glass being ance run out, they ordain every ane of their 
awin ordinar Number that shall come in after the first crying out of the said half 
Hour Glass that they presentlie give in ane Twelf pence to the Box." — Acts of 
Sederunt, p. 22. 
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sion preached for seven hours ; unfortunately we are not told 
what the text was, and let us charitably assume that some 
accident had befallen the glass. The extraordinary fact 
remains that his hearers sat still, for we cannot imagine a 
man preaching to empty pews. The other story is, I think, 
even better ; it is of a minister in Shetland who was enam- 
oured of the text, '' And they came to Elim, where were twelve 
wells of water, and threescore and ten palm trees: and 
they encamped there by the waters" (Exodus xv.) That 
was what happened to the congregation, they encamped by 
the waters. For a year and six months did they encamp, 
getting one sermon to each well and to each palm-tree. 

The late Dr James MacGregor used to tell a good story in 
regard to the matter of long sermons. On the first occasion 
of Queen Victoria's visit to Scotland there was a general 
feeling of gratification experienced when it was made known 
that Her Majesty meant to attend worship according to 
Presbyterian fashion while in Scotland, but this was suc- 
ceeded by a feeling of trepidation in the minds of those 
who remembered that, according to etiquette, at least the 
first sermon must be delivered by the minister who held 
the position of Moderator of the General Assembly, at this 
time Dr Robertson, the originator of the Endowment 
Scheme, a man possessed of many admirable qualities, but 
generally objected to on account of his remarkable staying 
powers when in the pulpit. His brethren of the Edinburgh 
Presbytery were in dismay, and so important did the matter 
appear in their eyes that a deputation of its most influential 
members waited upon him. They implored him to remember 
that the Queen was quite young, that she had been accus- 
tomed to the light and superficial essays of ten minutes' 
length common in the English Church, and could not just 
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then appreciate the masterly handling of texts in which he 
was such an adept ; that if the sermon was long she might 
get wearied with it, and that it would be nothing less than 
a national misfortune if she was led to conceive a dislike 
to the Scottish form of worship in consequence. Dr Robert- 
son heard them very patiently, and at once admitted his 
failing in the respect hinted at, but he said, ** Now that you 
have pointed the matter out to me I shall be careful, and 
with divine assistance endeavour to keep within the hour/' 

Among the old papers which a good many years ago were 
found, along with others equally curious, in the belfry of St 
Cuthbert*s, was one in the handwriting of Mr Dunning, who 
for many years filled the office of session-clerk — nigh two 
hundred years ago — which gives the divisions and sub- 
divisions of a sermon. This, it may be assumed, was the 
object of his special admiration: it mast have occupied 
many Sundays in delivery. It runs as follows: — 

" Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his 
house upon a rock" — Matt. vii. 24. 

" From w*^ 2 Quest may be started by us. i. What have 
we done with all Christ's sayings we have heard. 2. How 
are we fitted for what stress of Weather may overtake us: 
here we have two duties commended, i. Hearing, 2. Doing 
— the advantageousness of hearing and doing. 2. Disad- 
vantageousness or loss in hearing & not doing from which 
Observe that as Christ will have us to hear so he teaches 
us to improve qt. we hear and that, by Alarms on the one 
hand, and Instructions on the other — ^from the words there 
are six Alarms." 
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Alarm i. That people may live all their days under a preach- 
ing ministry, and Chn, and yt. never ken 
one another. 

Alarm 2. That a person may get a Delusion under Preaching 
that may go to Eternity wt. them and no less 
than Eternal rejection can convince them of it. 

Alarm 3, There is a Stress of Weather awaiting all, and 
none but such as hear & improve Chr. Saying 
or Preaching will stand it out. 

Alarm 4. That folk may be at mickle work building a house 
and, after all, lose both their pains and 
profit because they build not on a Rock. 

Alarm 5. That folk may have their Light and Profession 
bettered by preaching, yet both it and they 
may be cast over ye barrd at last. 

Alarm 6. That this is not the case of a few but of many 
which should make us get to. our [word 
missing] that we be not found asleep like 
Jonah in the storm. 

Instruction i. When Preaching is done our Work is to 
begin, he is a right hearer who, the nearer 
the Sabbath is to ending, has his work the 
thronger, and so divides the week as to im- 
prove in the one half, & prepares for the 
next Sabbath by the other half. 

Instruction 2. When Preaching is improven for bringing 
us the nearer Christ in conformity. 
When it fits & prepares us for Stress of 
Weather. 

When it tends to build a house for Christ in 
our hearts by some stones laid on ye wall or 
some pinnings put in the wall. 

E 



Instruction 3. 
Instruction 4. 
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Instruction 5. When our Walk and Practice shines more 
by our hearing. 

Instruction 6. When we are thereby improven more and 
fitted for Judgment wherefore doth Christ 
take so much pains upon us. 

Reason i. Because otherwise by not improving, all his pains 
and labour would be lost. 

Reason 2. Because he is so serious in the Matters of our 
Salvation and for that end, i he condescends 
to Reason with us, 2 to show he loves the 
doing Christian this is a duty laid at the 
door of every one that hears the Gospel, for 
He hath knit these two together Hearing, 
and Keeping or doing his sayings, and there 
are Seven ways of doing. 

Doing i. That is doing upon the back of hearing to make us 
more conformed to Christ. 

2. That we aim at the fulness of the Stature of per- 

fect ones in Christ: Be ye perfect as your 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect, laying 
a sure foundation to build on. 

3. That we have a new walk, Spiritual mindedness 

Rom. 8. I, Phil. 3. 20, Acts 9. 31, Mic. 6. 8, 

I Pet. 1. 16. There must be three harmonies 

in our walk. 
Harmony i. Betwixt the duties of the first and second table 

of the Law. 
Harm. 2. Betwixt Light and Practice. 
Harm. 3. Betwixt Gods part and our own part in doing they 

must not cross one anoyr. for we often aim 

at Gods — cleave our own undone, and, when 

we win any length, take all. 
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Doing 4. We are to mark all our Successes and give God 
the Glory, and mark our Shortcomings and 
take to ourselves the shame and mourn over 
them before Him. 

Doing 5. We are to be more affected with the Bands that 
lye on our Spirits than with our want of the 
Blessing, embracing and dandling on Christ's 
knees. Our doing must have these Five 
motives cleaving to it. 

Motive i. It must be timeous. Our heart should be no 
sooner warmed wt. hearing but our feet 
should be at practice. I will run the way 
of thy comand when Thou hast enlarged me. 

Motive 2. It must be orderly Doing. We must begin with 
Substantial & put circumstantials in their 
own place. Psal. 119. 'Order my goings 
in thy way & I shall keep thy testimonies 
to the End.' 

Motive 3. He'll not be kept back from doing neither by 
friends nor foes. Gal. i. 16 * He consulteth 
not with flesh and blood.' Acts 21. 13 ' I 
am ready not only to be bound but to die' 
saith Paul to his friends endeavouring to 
keep him back from Jerusalem. 

Motive 4. He does constantly. Psal. 119. 32 I will run the 
way of thy com. qn. thou hast enlarged me. 

Motive 5. It has four pieces of Spiritual Wisdom in it. 

Sp. Wisdom x. Is, he prizes any attainment he gets and 
blesses God for it & undervalues himself as 
Luke 17. 10 ' I am ane unprofitable servt.' 

Sp. Wisdom 2. He gives Ch. sayings a room in his Tieart * I 
have hid thy words in my heart.' 
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Sp. Wisdom 3. He gives Ch. the chief Room, Ch. chair is ay 
at the head of the table then he hath three 
words to hear i Lord what will thou have 
me to do. 2 Lord help me to do. 3 Not 
unto me &c. 

Sp. Wisdom 4. He takes Ch. March Stones and Dykes to 
walk by. 

Men were intensely serious in those days. There was 
probably far more genuine religion then than there is to-day. 
There were fewer Laodiceans — men were either positively 
good or positively bad, with no doubt a large leaven of 
hypocrisy cleaving to the latter class. 

True, the church records show that there was far more 
immorality then than now, while NicoU, writing in 1650, 
records in his Diary: ''Much falset and scheatting at this 
time was daily detectit by the Lords of Session for which 
there was daylie hanging skurging, nailling of luggis and 
binding of pepill to the Trone and boring of tongues so that 
it was a fatal yeir for fals notaris and witnesses as daylie 
experience did witness, and as for uncleannes and filthyness 
it never did abound more than at this tyme," but such rela- 
tions must not be taken too seriously. The dross floats on 
the surface and conceals the golden ore which is beneath. 
The men and women of the succeeding generation showed — 
at least in the West country — the strength of their religion, 
their zeal for truth and godliness, and they could not have 
been what they were had their sires been unworthy. 
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'' He who Cometh up hither, unworthy, with hate in his bosom, scofiSng at men 
and at God, is guilty of Christ's blessed body and the Redeemer's blood 1 To 
himself he eateth and drinketh Death and doom."~Bishop Tbgnbr, tramkUed by 
Longfellow. 

In a perusal of the records of the time in regard to this 
sacred ordinance, we find (first) that much greater stress was 
attached then to there being perfect amity among those 
joining together in its celebration than there is now, and 
(second) that the age at which it was customary to par- 
ticipate for the first time was distinctly earlier. 

In all probability the first was a legacy firom Roman 
Catholic times, the very greatest importance being then 
attached to it. The exhortation ordained in 1559 to be 
made prior to the celebration of the Mass runs thus : '' And 
because this sacrament is the sacrament of lufe and Concorde 
see that nane of you with despyte in your herte presume to 
cum to this blyssit sacrament hot as ye wolde be forgeuin of 
your synnes and ressauit in amitie with God swa ocht ye to 
forgeue other. And because ye desyre to prepare yourself to 
ressaue sa precious a gift, raise your hertes to God and als 
with gret dolour preye him in Jesus Christis name and for 
the merit of his Blyssit Passioun to mak you worthy be his 
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grace thairto. For and ye ressaue the sarayn unworthelie it 
wyll be your damnatioun." ^ 

In the opinion of King James VI., too much was made of 
this feeling. The superstitious dread of participating while 
at enmity which was professed by some was, he appears to 
have thought, a mere cloak made use of by those who were 
Papists in secret to enable them to avoid taking the Com- 
munion at all : to put an end to which it was enacted by his 
Parliament in 1560 that all subjects must communicate at 
least once a year under pain of a very heavy penalty in case 
of non-compliance, amounting, in the case of an earl, to 
^1000, and thence downwards according to the station in 
life of the oflFender. 

It was an extraordinary step to take, and suggests the 
enforced baptism of the Franks when Clovis, through the 
solicitation of his wife Clotilda, had agreed to become a 
Christian. Probably there were reasons other than those 
of forwarding the cause of the pure evangel that led to this 
enactment ; but whatever these might be, it was no doubt 
owing to the remains of the superstitious feeling about the 
rite referred to that for so many years thereafter it was one 
of the principal duties of the elders to see that those within 
their particular bounds were all living in peace and good- 
fellowship. 

According to Principal Lee, in his ' History of the Church 
of Scotland,' the comparatively youthful age at which, in the 
early days of Presbyterianism, it was the custom to join the 
Church, was also the result of a statutory enactment, whereby 
all who had not done so before attaining the age of fifteen 
were liable to be fined. I have not been able to trace this, 
but there is no doubt that the custom of early participation 
^ Statutes of Scottish Church. Scottish History Society : Patrick. P. 1S9. 
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prevailed. James Melville did so in his thirteenth year;^ 
Robert Blair reproaches himself with having allowed some 
superstitious feelings to prevent his doing so when a year 
younger;' while the famous John Livingston partook for 
the first time when at school, which he left when fourteen 
years of age.' 

In regard to either of these matters, nothing is to be found 
in the records of St Cuthbert's, but we find there ample 
evidence of the importance attached to the careful obser- 
vance of all the customary solemnities. Before its cele- 
bration the minister, the elders, and deacons, even the 
precentor and beadle, had to be tried, each in his own 
absence, by the congregation; while elders in turn had to 
give assurance of the friendly relations existing in their in- 
dividual quarters, or to report the cases where their friendly 
efforts to heal existing quarrels had been ineffectual. 

Communion was usually celebrated once a year. The early 
Reformers recommended its being observed more frequently, 
and at the outset this was done in St Giles', there being three 
Communions held there in each year. It is possible that the 
same system existed at St Cuthbert's in Harlaw's time, but 
of that we have no certain knowledge. During the period 
under review the custom was to have it only once. The 
feeling existing in so many devout souls in favour of seeking 
more frequently the assistance the sacred ordinance affords 
could be gratified at least later on in another way. It was 
a common practice in the end of the seventeenth and great 
part of the eighteenth centuries for those so desiring to 
attend Communions in other churches as well as in their own. 

' Autobiogxaphy of James MelviUe, p. 23. 

* Autobiography of Robert Blair, p. 7. 

* Select Biographies. Wodrow. P. 132. 
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This is brought out very clearly in Boston's Life. During 
the latter years of his ministry in Ettrick the fame of his 
writings, no less than that of the prominent part he played in 
the great controversy as to the orthodoxy of ^ The Marrow 
of Modern Divinity/ attracted crowds to his Communions. 
How they ever got there in their numbers affords food for 
speculation, for there were no roads for wheeled vehicles to 
Ettrick then ; but once there, the hospitality of some of 
Boston's people was really magnificent. Take the Com- 
munion of 13th June 1731, for instance: ''The tokens dis- 
tributed to communicants were 777. There were about nine 
score strangers in Midgehope four score of them William 
Blaik entertained, having before baken for them half a boll 
of meal for bread, bought four shillings and tenpence sterling 
worth of wheat bread and killed three lambs etc. and made 
thirty beds and I believe their neighbour Robert Biggar 
Isabel's brother would be much the same."^ Now of the 
777 only 160 have been accounted for, but probably these 
would not represent more than a third of the strangers 
present. In 1714, before he became famous, Boston records 
of the Communion of August 24, 1714 : *' This day the 
Sacrament was administered. There were 103 tokens given 
out to parishioners whereof 23 to new communicants and 
there never were so many communicants of this parish 
before." 

At St Cuthbert's the time of celebrating the Communion 
was irregular: latterly it was generally in summer, but for 
a long term of years in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century it was in spring. 

In 1590 and for some time thereafter it was the custom, 
as in many churches at this day, that the tickets, as tokens 

' Memoirs of Boston, 1813 edition. P. 402. 
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were then called, should be distributed by the elders to 
church members within their respective districts at their own 
homes — always, however, with this proviso, that they had 
attended the preliminary examination. The Communions at 
this time usually occupied two or three consecutive Sabbaths. 
It was not left to members themselves to decide which day 
they would come forward, each day being identified with a 
particular division of what was then known as the parochin. 
Thus, before the Communion of 1590, the church officer was 
appointed to go through the West Port, Potterrow, and 
Pleasance with his bell, warning all those who had received 
tickets that they should attend on the first day, as they 
would not be admitted on the second. 

About this time also intimation was made from the pulpit 
that any who had grudges against their neighbours should 
appear before the kirk-session, when the matter would be 
duly considered with a view to the removal of any ill feeling 
which existed between the respective parties ; but a change 
in regard to both of these matters was made early in the 
following century. 

Among other opinions very strongly held by James VI. 
were these : that it should be celebrated at Easter time, and 
that those participating should receive the sacred elements 
kneeling. To this his subjects had a very strong objection. 
Any recognition of Easter was bad, but this was of little 
moment compared with his injunction that they should 
kneel, because this was in a manner worshipping the Bread 
and Wine, and was nothing less, they thought, than Popish 
idolatry. James had hoped to obtain the formal approval 
of his views by the General Assembly held at St Andrews in 
November 1617, but in this, to his great indignation, he did 
not succeed. 
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It has been said that the Stuarts, from Robert Fit^alao 
downwards, were gentlemen, no matter how faulty they 
might be in other respects, with the exception of James VI. ; 
and to the truth of this remark he now bore eloquent 
testimony, for by a letter to his Council he prohibited the 
payment of stipend to all ministers who failed to conform to 
his views. This being made known, the result was that he 
carried his point at the Assembly held at Perth in August of 
the following year. The four ministers of Edinburgh had 
even before this succumbed, with the result that numbers of 
their flock went outside the city in order that they might 
receive the Sacrament in the old way, and of these many 
sought St Cuthbert's. For several years previously Com- 
munion, the dispensation of which required three or four 
Sundays, had been held there at such time as that at least 
one of the days should be Easter Sunday,^ showing that its 
pastors realised the fitness of its being then celebrated ; but 
as regarded kneeling, Mr Dickson, and indeed Mr Arthur, 
were determined to keep faithful to the old system. The 
former, indeed, not merely refused to administer it to those 
kneeling, but publicly protested against the innovation. For 
this he was at once — it is said at the instigation of the 
cowardly ministers of Edinburgh — brought before the Court 
of High Commission, deprived of his charge, and imprisoned 
in Dumbarton Castle. According to the complaint made 
against him, ''the said Mr Richard, in an exhortation made 
by him to the people sitting at table inhibited them to kneel 
and declared that the conclusion of the General Assembly 

' Prior to the Communion of 1613, the session-clerk records the resolution of the 
kirk-session in regard to the approaching Commanion thus : *'The first day to be 
on Palme Sabbalh the second on quhat they call pasche and the third the Lord's day 
following." 
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was in itself superstitious and damnable and inclined for the 
most part to idolatrie." 

His colleague Mr William Arthur was a man of gentler 
type, who was said by some to be too learned for his con- 
gregation, and though he refused to agree to the change of 
posture and continued to conduct the service in the old way^ 
he was left undisturbed, probably, it was said, on account 
of his friendship with different members of the Episcopal 
Bench. At this time he appears to have been a general 
favourite, and his name, it may be mentioned, occurs more 
than once in the ' Diary of Lord Wariston,' who admired 
his preaching.^ Mr Dickson's exhortation, to which King 
James and the High Church party took such exception, 
occurred at the Communion celebrated at St Cuthbert's in 
the spring of 1619: as it created no small sensation, it is 
perhaps worth while giving a note of the arrangements for 
its celebration as they occur in our records. The so-called 
Day of ReconciUation was the 4th March, rather earlier, it 
may be observed, than usual, when the trying of the different 
ofiBce-bearers down to the beadle took place. As an example 
of this has been already given, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that it presented the usual stereotyped expression of satis- 
faction. " Naething bot honesty in ye lyfe was fand." True 
it is that the deacons suggested that the elders might be 
''mair walkryfe and cairful," and the elders returned the 
compliment by hinting that the deacons might be '' mair 
diligent and walkryfe.*' Walkryfe, I may say for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, means watchful, which, so far at least as 
the elders were concerned, one would fancy was the last 

* " I heard Mr Will. Arthur forenoon on 2 Tymoth I c. 9 v * Quho hath saved us 
and called ns by ane holy calling' I got tears and was moved at al this sermon."— 
Diary of Lord Wariston. Scottish History Society : Sir Geo. Paul. P. 206. 
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thing in which they were likely to fall short in, from which 
it would appear that the standard of walkryfeness at the 
time was a very high one. 

Then we come to the actual arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the ordinance, which were as follows — I omit the 
names : — 

'* Elders to wait at ye tabill .... five. 

Deacons to serve at ye tabill four. 

To gather pure silver .... four. 

To gather ye tickets .... two. 

'* Ordains Johne Wyse to carie ye wyne to ye tabill for ye 
first day. 

" And ye tickets to be given upon tysday between nyne and 
twelf hours and fryday lykwyis." 

To quote an old chronicler on the occasion : '' Upon the 
7th March many of the inhabitants of Edinburgh repaired 
to the West Kirk commonly called St Cuthberts Kirk where 
the Communion was to be celebrat in puritie fearing they 
would not have the lik occasion in their owne kirks.*' 

As regards the table equipage then in use, I may again 
refer to the session minutes. In the notice of the meeting 
of 29th January of the previous year it is recorded: "Ye 
sessioune being frequentlie convenit thocht it maist reict 
3rt. yr. be fourr coups of silver to serve at ye tabill twa 
bassings of coin wt. ane laver and bound clothes, and the 
barrones, gentilmen, heritors and fewars to pay four hundreth 
marks and the toun of Edinburgh suburbs to pay twa 
hundreth marks.'* 

The cost of these furnishings should inspire us with a 
feeling of respect for the members of St Cuthbert's for the 
time being. It was simply enormous. According to Mr Sime, 
the united stipends of the two ministers then in office in the 
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year 1614 was only f 300 Scots, that is, 450 merks. Well 
might it be the custom that for many years thereafter the 
cups were kept in the safe custody of the kirk thesaurer. At 
this rate the equivalent at the present day would be over 
3^2000 sterling. The cups I may say are in their original 
form no longer in existence. According to Mr Sime, they 
were of a very peculiar shape, the stalk being six inches in 
height, gilt and beautifully chased, while the cup itself, which 
was fluted, was only about two inches deep and about twenty- 
four inches in circumference. New cups of a more modern 
type were placed on the old stalks about a hundred years 
ago. 

A few years after this the celebration at Easter was given 
up, and thereafter there was no fixed time excepting in this, 
that it was hardly ever held in winter, but always in one 
or other of the months from April to October. In 1647-8 
an unusual event occurred in this that there was no trying 
of the office-bearers, and thereafter the practice appears to 
have been discontinued. The custom of the elders going 
through their bounds to reconcile those at variance was still 
kept up, but apparently it also fell into abeyance, and after 
the quiet times succeeding the Revolution is not again 
referred to. 

According to its records, Communion services at St 
Cuthbert's were not held with the amount of pomp and 
circumstance that obtained in many parts of the country 
in the palmy days of Presbytery prior to Dunbar. According 
to Burnet, ** Where the greatest part was more sound (i.e., 
belonged to the ultra - Presbyterian party) they gave the 
sacrament with a new and unusual solemnity. On the 
Wednesday before, they held a fast-day with prayers and 
sermons for about eight or ten hours together; on the 
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Saturday they had two or three preparation sermons; and 
on the Lord's day they had so very many that the action 
continued above twelve hours in some places; and all 
ended with three or four sermons on Monday for thanks- 
giving." 

In time of Communion delinquents were very properly 
relieved from the duty of taking their place on the stool of 
repentance. There were preparatory services on the Thurs- 
day — the fast -day — and on the Saturday afternoon and 
Monday forenoon, a system only recently given up. The Sun- 
day service began at eight in the morning, which seems to 
indicate that the table space available for communicants 
was extremely limited, as it was but rarely that the obser- 
vance of the rite was completed within the limits of one 
Sabbath day. 

To judge from the number of elders and deacons engaged, 
it would seem that they served in relays, and no doubt in 
the course of the long day had a substantial meal within 
the precincts of the church, a practice which continued until 
recent times: even within the last forty years the Session- 
house of St Cuthbert's had within one of its cupboards a 
complete set of table equipage. 

A prominent feature was the efforts made to secure a 
liberal contribution for the benefit of the poor, this being 
the special duty of at least four of the office-bearers. The 
poor's silver was collected not merely at the door on entering 
the church but as the communicants left the table, and what 
they gave then was what the poor of the parish had mainly 
to look to for assistance. After the return of David William- 
son the amount collected occasionally exceeded the sum of 
£1000 Scots, but this was far in excess of what it generally 
was in the times with which we have been dealing. 
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However desirous its members may have been in their 
efforts on behalf of the good of the poor, they did not go so 
far as the good folk of Aberdeen, who appointed two magis- 
trates to stand at the head of every table and demand alms 
from every communicant on their rising.^ 

The Communions were never so well attended as they 
were at the time of the controversy as to the proper posture 
of the participants. In 1615, ^^^^ for several years thereafter, 
its dispensation occupied four Sundays, the regular church 
members being very strongly reinforced by numbers from 
the City churches. Three days were sufficient thereafter, 
until we come to Episcopal times, when at first two, and 
latterly a single day proved enough to meet all requirements. 
At that time, even in Edinburgh, although probably not to 
any great extent, the feeling so strong in the west and south- 
west of Scotland existed, that to receive the Sacrament at 
the hands of one who was a contemner of the Covenant was 
to commit a deadily sin. 

Of the earlier Communions, unfortunately, there is no 
picture in the way of an account of outlays incurred extant ; 
but in regard to those of the Episcopal times we have a 
very interesting one in the shape of the bill presented to the 
kirk -session for the Communion of 1687 by its beadle Mr 
William Byers, who in addition to his duties connected with 
the church carried on the business of a small hostel at its 
gates. In it there is a charge for casting 500 tokens, but 
it is exceedingly unlikely that so many as 500 communicants 
were present, because the whole collection obtained, in- 

' " The magistratis, ministris and elderis think it expedient for the better help 
of the poore that taa of the magistrates stand at the end of everie tabill in both 
kirkis the tjme of the ministratioun of the holy commanion and demand of everie 
communicant at thair rysing from the tabill sum almes to the poore." — Records of 
the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen, p. 86. 
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eluding those of the Fast-day and Saturday and Monday, 
only amounted to 3^38 Scots, and it is but charitable to 
assume that not half the number of tokens charged for were 
required. In looking at this account the first thing that 
strikes one is the enormous quantity of wine consumed, the 
next that there is no reference made to any provision in the 
way of bread, not even a modest halfpenny-worth to the 
far more than two gallons of liquor. It would, however, be 
a mistake to assume that in respect to wine, Communions 
at St Cuthbert's were different from those celebrated at 
other churches ; in this the practice then current was quite 
different from what it is to-day. If we refer to the accounts 
of the services at St Giles in the days of John Knox, the 
quantity of wine made use of seems prodigious; a whole 
puncheon of wine was sometimes insufficient.^ It is recorded 
of Ben Jonson that in first joining the Church he emptied 
the cup at one draught, and probably he was not singular in 
doing so. 

It seems certain that a much deeper draught of the cup 
was taken then than now ; this is clearly shown by the fact 
that, according to the regular Communion arrangements at 
St Cuthbert's, on each elder carrying the cup another was 
in attendance to replenish its contents. 

The absence of any charge for bread is certainly at first 
sight rather startling, but among the recipients of favours 
on this occasion there was a baker, and the quantity of 
liquid refreshment allowed to him was so enormous that it 
must have been far more than an equivalent for all the bread 
required. In what follows it is to be kept in view that 
at this time a Scotch pint was equal to two imperial quarts. 

The first item is — " To the Kirk 9 pynts of wyne two pynts 

^ See Appendix to Principal Lee's Church History. 
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of ale." What was done with the ale is rather a m3rstery. 
About this time, in the more remote parts of Sweden and 
Norway, it was actually used in the dispensation of the 
Sacrament, but it is not likely that such was the case on 
the present occasion, and it is probable that it was intended 
for the refreshment of those who wished it, quite apart from 
the service of the Table. The next item is one of ^'four 
pynts of wyne " for the benefit of the minister who presided, 
Mr Patrick Hepburn. The treasurer, in settling the account, 
seems to have thought this rather too much, and has noted 
on the margin "two pynts" — that is, six reputed quart 
bottles — " allowed." The same quantity is charged against 
the precentor, but only half (one pynt) allowed. We then 
come to the kirk-session, whose requirements, after the bad 
example set them, seem modest — only four pynts. At the 
meeting of session, a very full one, prior to the Communion, 
twenty-three members were present, so that the wyne allowed 
them was little more than half a bottle apiece. The next 
item is in favour of Will Byers, the beadle, — one pynt ; but 
this, along with one of the precentor's pynts, the treasurer 
appears to have struck out, — the reason vety likely being 
that Will Byers was himself the purveyor of the wyne. 

Presumably on the principle of not muzzling the ox that 
treads out the com, the tapster who drew the wyne is allowed 
a pynt, while the baxter who brought the Communion bread 
and made no charge therefor got no less than two pynts 
of ale and a chopin, that is to say an imperial quart, of wyne. 
In all, no fewer than seven and a half quart bottles of liquor 
seem to have been consumed by this creature, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, to see that the following entries are in 
&vour of the officers of Portsburgh, Potterrow, and Canon- 
gate, each of whom is allowed his pynt of wine. The two 

F 
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first mentioned were parish officers, and frequently employed 
by the session in the apprehension of offenders against 
discipline. Their presence seems quite in order, but that 
of the Canongate official is not| and would seem to indicate 
that the two others, unaided, had found some difficulty in 
the performance of their duties. Perhaps the bazter was 
a strong man, and, if he drank all that Mr Byers made the 
session pay for, he would certainly give some trouble. 

It is probable that the wine charged against tne minister 
and precentor was a species of perquisite and was not con- 
sumed at the time, but there is very little doubt that all the 
rest was. That being so, it is rather amusing to find that 
drinking on the Communion Sunday was reprobated as a very 
grave misdemeanour. This we see firom the minute follow- 
ing on the Communion of gth August, when the following 
appears: "Given to the thesaurer, George M'Harper, his 
penalty being 4 lbs. Scots, for drinking upon the Communion 
day, and was exacted in 40 lbs. Scots, if he should be found 
in the like hereafter." 

It is but fiair to Mr Hepburn and his kirk-session to say 
that there is no reason to believe that they were either better 
or worse than their neighbours. For aught we know, Mr 
Hepburn always conducted himself with perfect outward 
IHTopriety. And this was not always the case. But three 
years before this the Provost of Stirling complained to the 
Synod of Edinburgh that Mr Hunter, the second minister 
there, had "on a Communion day so intoxicated himself with 
the Sacramental wine that, when he tried to preach, he mis- 
behaved and spoke nonsense." 

It is pretty certain that the wine then in use was claret. 
Port was unknown ; in fact, a good many years later, Burt 
declares that there was not one glass to be obtained for love 
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or money in any part of Scotland. As regards claret, the 
price agrees with what we know to have been the price 
according to which it was selling in Edinburgh not very long 
before. According to a proclamation of Magistrates on 31st 
May 1667, prices were fixed at— 



White Wine 


I3S. the pint 


Claret 


18s. „ 




36»- f» 


Seek. 


408. „ - 



It is quite outside the period under consideration, but still 
sufficiently interesting to make it worth while to look at the 
following picture of a Communion in St Cuthbert's as given 
by John Wesley on the occasion of his visit to Edinburgh in 
June 1764: ''Being afterwards informed that the Lord's 
Supper was to be administered at the West Kirk, I knew not 
what to do, but at length I judged it best to embrace the 
opportunity, though I did not admire the manner of admin- 
istration. After the usual morning service, the Minister 
enumerated several sorts of sinners whom he forbade to 
approach. Two long tables were set on the sides of one 
aisle covered with tablecloths. On each side of them was 
placed a bench for the people. Each table held four or five 
and thirty. Three ministers sat at the top behind a cross- 
table ; one of whom made a long exhortation, closed with the 
words of our Lord ; and then breaking the bread gave it to 
him who sat on each side of him. A piece of bread was then 
given to him who sat first on each of the four benches. He 
broke off a little piece and gave the bread to the next and so 
it went on, the deacons giving more when it was wanted. A 
cup was then given to the first person on each bench and so 
by one to another. The Minister continued his exhortation 
all the time they were receiving. Then four verses of the 
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zznA Psalm were sung while new persons sat down at the 
tables. A second minister then prayed, consecrated and 
exhorted. I was informed the service usually lasted till five 
in the evening. How much more simple as well as more 
solemn is the service of the Church of England." ^ 

^ John Wesley's Jottnia]» iiL(i86b 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POOR RELIEF. 

" When by the pUte we set our nose, 
Wed heapM up wi' ha'pence, 
A greedy glower black bonnet throws, 
An' we maun draw our tippenoe." 

—Burns. 

I HAVE said that among other duties performed by the kirk- 
session was that now devolving upon parish councils*-! mean 
in reference to the care of the poor. Of these^ Edinburgh 
had more than its fair share. As far back as the days of 
James IV., Dunbar had written — 

"Your burgh of beggeris is ane nest, 
To shout thai swenzouris will nocht rest ; 
All honest folks they do molest, 
Sa piteouslie they cry and rame. 

Think ye nocht shame 
That ye sic substance does possess, 
And will nocht win ane better name." 

Things in this respect were not improved at the time of the 
Reformation, as may be inferred from the following entry in 
the Edinburgh Burgh Records : — 

1564-51 Jany. 24. "The provost baillies and counsale 
ordains in all tymes coming upon Sundays and othir preich- 
ing dayis including all the tyme of the sermons tua of the 
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officeris await at the kirk door for stopping of the clamoar of 
the pure, taa upon the calsey and the remanent within the 
kirk for ordering and keeping of the samyn quyet under pain 
of the deprivation of their offices/' ^ 

On the same subject Sir William Brereton, who visited 
Edinburgh in 1636, writes : ^* Many poor people swarm and 
abound here, and more than I have met with in any part of 
the world, yet these most abound here and the most miser- 
able creatures in the world." * 

In 1591 it was resolved to make up a list of the poor 
belonging to the parish, and the following year it was ascer- 
tained that the number amounted to eighty; their names 
were enrolled, and a voluntary assessment agreed on for their 
support. This method appears to have been discontinued, 
and in 1593 a badge was supplied to all who it was thought 
were proper objects of relief, being regular residenters in the 
parish. 

This mode of discriminating between those who, through 
old age or bodily infirmity, were considered to have a claim 
to the assistance of those who were better off, was one of very 
old standing. In Scotland it was absolutely necessary, for 
one of the curses of the age was the existence of what were 
known as sturdy beggars, thiggers, sorners, &c. Against such 
one enactment after another was passed of terrible severity. 

^ In the records of the Town Council of Aberdeen we find the following enact- 
ment of 20th July 1587 : "The said day the bailUes and counsail present for the 
tyme having consideration of the midordour and tumult of the pur foUds and at the 
kirk door beggand almous pluckand and pulland honest mennis gownis, doikis and 
abulzement throu the quilk ther is grit confusion amangis thame, tharfor it is statut 
and ordanit that nane of the saidis beggaris be sufferit in tyme cuming to sit or 
remayne ony wise asking almous within the kirk or kirkyard but to sit without the 
styles and the extraneous beggaris to remove thame selfis forth of the toon and 
fredome thairof conform to the auld statutis and ordinance." 

' Early Travellers in Scotland. Hume Brown, p. 145. 
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According to a statute passed by the first Parliament of 
James L in 1424, '' Na Thiggeris be thoiled to beg betwixt 
fourtene and threescore ten yeires and they that salbe thoiled 
to beg sail have a certaine tokin"; those soliciting alms with- 
out a token were to be burnt on the cheek and banished the 
country. 

In the following reign Parliament went a step further, 
and, according to one of its enactments, a persistent course 
of able-bodied mendicancy was construed a capital offence. 
The badges referred to were obtained in towns through the 
magistrates ; in country parishes — in the ranks of which St 
Cuthbert's fell to be placed — by kirk-sessions; and by an 
Act of James V. in 1583 no beggars were allowed, even when 
provided with badges, to solicit alms outside their own town 
or parish. 

A complete set of the Accounts of St Cuthbert's kirk- 
session is no longer in existence, but it would appear that 
at the outset the system was that the ordinary Sunday and 
week-day collections were distributed among the poor every 
Monday as collected, and it is not until we consult the 
''Thesaurers Accounts" about the end of the seventeenth 
century that we get any exact information as to the scale on 
which the allowances were made. 

In the years 1685-6 the disbursement in respect of the 
" ordinarie poore *' ran from £34 to 3^40 Scots a month. The 
individual allowance was not great, being at the rate of 
14 shillings Scots, or, in other words, one shilling and two- 
pence sterling. This seems incredibly small, but the pur- 
chasing power of money was very different in those days from 
now, and this allowance is not dissimilar to what was given 
in other places. From the records of the General Kirk- 
Session of Edinburgh it appears that in 1574 the ordinary 
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poor generally received two shillings Scots per week,^ and 
poor people seem to have been then very easily satisfied.^ 
Another matter which it was the duty of the kirk-session to 
attend to was the care of foundlings and orphans. In the 
minute of 24th November 1681 the following occurs : '* This 
day the session recommended to the minister, Merchiston, the 
thesaurer and any others of the sessioners to speak to the 
Bishop of Edinburgh anent the insupportable burdeing the 
session is at anent the maintaining of foundlings." It is not 
easy to ascertain what that burden amounted to, because the 
ordinary collections on Sunday and Thursday did not appear 
in the treasurer's accounts, but were generally distributed on 
the Monday after their receipt. 

It must not be inferred that the '' burdeing" arose from 
any want of supervision on the part of the session. At the 
time there were no fewer than twenty-five delinquents duly 
cited to attend the meeting at which this is recorded, most 
of them for immorality more or less flagrant, but at this time 
offenders scoffed at the authority of the kirk-session, and 
paid very little heed to its commands. 

1 Lee's ' History of the Church of Scotland/ p. 393. 

"The anowance for a prisoner in the Tolbooth in August 1662 was 40 pennies 
Scots per diem."— Justiciary Records, Scottish History Society. 

' Burt, writing of them a little later, says : "Before the Union (that is to say, 
before 1707) the beggars never presumed to ask for more than a boddle, — the sixth 
part of a penny,— but now they beg for a baubee or halfpenny ; it is common for the 
inhabitants, when they have none of the smallest money, to stop in the street and 
giving a halfpenny take from the beggar a plack, that is two boddles or the third of 
a penny, in exchange. " 

There was a curious Act of Sederunt passed on 29th January 1687, whereby the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh were authorised to impose a stent of ;f 500 sterling yearly 
for the space of three years for " cleansing the Town of Edinburgh, Canongate and 
suburbs from Filth and Nastiness and of purgeing and freeing the same of Beggars 
repairing in and about the said Burgh." 
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To jadge from the amount collected about this time at 
Communions, the ordinary collections must have been trifling ; 
the foundlings, if numerous, had a very precarious source of 
existence if they depended on them. In regard to the actual 
cost of maintenance, we find from the few entries, very few, 
in the treasurer's accounts^-he probably having merely to 
supplement what was not obtained from the weekly offerings 
— ^that payments varied, no doubt according to the age of the 
child, from 4 lbs. Scots the quarter to £6, 13s. 4d. — ^in other 
words, from £1, 6s. 8d, sterling to £2, 4s. 7d. per annum. 
It seems astonishing that life could be maintained on such 
a pittance. Orphans were apparently paid for at the same 
rate. 

By the time of the Revolution a considerable sum belong- 
ing to the poor lay in the hands of the kirk-session, amount- 
ing.at Whitsunday 1690 to no less than £8344, i8s. 6d. Scots. 
Of this, however, about a sixth was made up of arrears of 
interest, the greater part of which was practically irrecover- 
able. In those days there was no way of investing money 
otherwise than by actual purchase or by lending it on herit- 
able security, and in their investments in this way the 
kirk-session were rather unfortunate. 

The bulk of the sum then in the thesaurer's hands was no 
doubt the result of careful saving on the part of the kirk- 
session, but in regard to this we have no certain information, 
no regular statements of its affairs being before us until the 
last few years of the seventeenth century. We get one gleam 
of light certainly in 1627, when, on the 20th December, a 
note is given of the bonds, &c., handed over to Mr William 
Napier, who had just then been appointed thesaurer. The 
sum in all amounted to 4600 lbs. Scots. 
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POOR RELIEF. 



The reveoae of the church was of a very floctuatmg char- 
acter, as will be seen from the following table : — 





1682-3. 


1687-8. 


i698i>. 




£ ^. 


d. 


I s^ d^ 


I s- d. 


Ordinary collections at church door 


390 


6 


215 13 8 


864 12 8 


Collecttons at Communions . 


84 II 





37 


594 16 


Contracts, marriages, and baptisms 


135 " 


6 


46 II 


24 7 


Fines 


461 9 


8 


69 19 


3S 6 


Seat rents 


••• 




••• 


79 10 


Burial fees 


••• 




33 6 8 


12 5 


Donations 


••• 




700 


346 19 8 


Interest 


lao 





136 17 8 


283 


Allowance for Communion elements 


84 





..« 


••• 


Sale of trees in kirkyard 


..• 




••• 


10 




1275 12 


~% 


546 8 


22SO 16 4 



In regard to the figures here submitted, it should be ex- 
plained that in 1688 was a kind of transition period, and the 
church income suffered in two ways. In the first place, the 
authority of the kirk-session was then almost non-existent ; 
the morals of the parish were never in a worse state, but in 
regard to fines and appearances on the stool the kirk-session 
was to a great extent set at defiance. Then, early in 1687, 
David Williamson, the former minister, who had been ejected 
for nonconformity in 1685, having taken advantage of the 
Indulgence, began preaching in a chapel at the Water of 
Leith, and so great a proportion of the people deserted the 
parish church that at the kirk -session meeting of 27th 
October in that year it was intimated that Mr Williamson 
was prepared to relieve the session of the burden of pro- 
viding for the poor of the West Port, Bristo, Potterrow, and 
Pleasance, an offer which was very gladly accepted. The 
very small amount of fines collected in 1698-9 is not to be 
held as a proof of any great improvement in morals — ^it was 
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due to the fact that by an Act passed in 1690 the power of 
levying fines was virtaally taken out of the hands of the 
kirk-session. 

It will be noticed that one of the sources of revenue was 
in respect of contracts of marriage and baptisms. When 
parties had given in their names for proclamation, the session 
did all that was in their power to see that the marriage was 
duly carried out. The first session-clerk known to us came 
to grief mainly owing to his having broken a woman's head 
in his own house ; the next, John Broune, was also unfortunate 
in his relations with the sex. He had given up his name to 
be proclaimed along with that of Jonet Graham, but when 
he came to know the lady better he found he had made a 
mistake. It was reported at the meeting of session of 13th 
May 1596, ''the haill session and others convenit for ye 
tyme testefyet yat yai had nothing to say against him but 
only yat yai wold have him compleit his marriage wt. Jonet 
Graham." He gave what seems a very reasonable excuse : 
''ye said John answerit yat he would never have ease nor 
peace wt. her be reason yt. sche was so evil toungit," — he 
was evidently very different from the hero in Alley Croker — 

" There lived a young man in Ballinacrazy, 
Who wanted a wife for to make him unaisy," — 

" and offerit any farder satisfactioun it would please yem to 
adjoyn him to, provyding he might be frei fra ye said woman." 
This, however, was of no use — the session thought that this 
discovery of his intended's foul tongue should have been 
made sooner. At this time, and indeed later, it was under- 
stood that the faults of a wife, including her ill tongue, could 
be corrected in a certain way, provided the stick used was 
no thicker than the little finger of the aggrieved husband, 
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and those who know Sir Walter as they should, may recollect 
the astonishment of Mr Girder, the cooper of Wolfs-Hope, 
when he was not allowed to chastise his wife for what ap- 
peared very good cause ; but probably poor Broune had fallen 
in with some virago who, he foresaw, would be more than 
a match for him. He was both session-clerk and parish 
schoolmaster, but these dignities were to be dearly purchased 
at the cost of such a wife, and he refused to obey. At the 
following meeting it was arranged to " tak order wt. hym," 
and so a new clerk and schoolmaster had to be got — a 
great pity, for Broune was a much better writer than his 
successor. 

In the earlier days the kirk-session held very strong views 
upon the subject, and were disposed to treat offenders with 
great severity ; indeed, in a case which occurred in July 1601, 
a James Murray, who had behaved very badly, was compelled 
to solemnise his marriage by repeated threats of excommuni- 
cation. Later on, the offence was not considered so heinous, 
and offenders got off with a fine. 

In general this was 10 lbs., but sometimes the forfeiture of 
what was known as the pand — that is, the money or article 
of value consigned when the names were given in for pro- 
clamation — ^was thought sufficient. On the 15th June 1671, 
for instance, three pledges were given up by the session-clerk, 
which had been in his hands for some time, and given over 
to the treasurer to be sold for the benefit of the poor. They 
were, first, '' a gold ring wt. ane great blue stone in forme of 
ane heart"; the second, "ane plaine gold brooch wt. this posie, 
my ^ you have and yours I crave " ; the third " wes ane four- 
cornered piece of money." Of the second, the most interest- 
ing of the three, it may be mentioned that it was consigned 
by Dauvid Snype, truly a most sentimental snipe. The re- 
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ceipts in respect of marriages and baptisms were paid by 
those who preferred to have such celebrated at home and 
not in the church. There was no regular fee charged— it 
apparently depended upon the social position of the party. 
Thus in the treasurer's accounts for 1682 we find that the 
fee for baptism ran from fourteen shillings to three pounds 
seven and fourpence; while for marriage, starting at the 
same low figure of fourteen shillings, it ran as high as five 
pounds sixteen shillings. As a rule, however, the charge 
was either a rix-dollar at £2^ i8s. Scots, or a leg-dollar at 
£^2, i6s. in the same currency, coins which at that time seem 
to have been greatly used. It should, however, be stated 
that private marriages and baptisms were then of recent 
introduction. Accounts for the whole period do not exist, 
but in those for 1652 and 1653 which we have, not a single 
notice of either one or other occurs. 

In 1592, marriages and baptisms were only allowed to take 
place on Thursday mornings at half-past eight, prior to the 
weekly sermon then preached, but latterly these were per* 
formed on the Sundays at time of service. 

Although the records of St Cuthbert's at this time are 
mainly made up of an account of the way in which the kirk- 
session exercised their judicial functions in regard to cases 
of what went by the name of '' Discipline," matters now and 
again are referred to of very great interest, such as the fearful 
ravages made by the Plague, the damage done to the fabric 
of the church by the repeated sieges of the Castle, the war 
with Charles L, and what followed thereon known as the 
''unlawful engagement"; but before discussing these it is 
perhaps worth while to refer to a very much smaller matter, 
which is instructive for the glimpse it gives us of the customs 
of the times in regard to a question of perennial interest — 
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viz., that of servants' wages. The rise in the rate of wages 
and the degeneration of the type of servant is a matter of 
common remark nowadays. What paragons they must have 
been at one time, if we are to accept at its face value all we 
hear of the falling off that has taken place, for this complaint 
is a very old one. Here is what Lord Brodie enters in his 
diary: — 

i^h April 1653. — "This day my old servant and my 
father's and grandfather's, Jhon Wiltand was removed by 
death in the evening — I desire to be exercised by it — nor 
are there in our dasrs servants lyk thos who ytext of old 
in the dasrs of my gransfather." 

Even earlier than this, in the year of grace 1629, ^^^ 
following appears in St Cuthbert's records: — 

Now. 12.-^** The qlk day in pms. of Sir William Nisbet of 
Dean, Mr William Napier of Wrichteshouses, Mr John Cant 
of St. Gilis Grange, Justices of the peace With consent of 
Mr William Arthur present minister, hail elders and deacones 
of the said kirk compeirit personalie certane of the heritors 
and inhabitants within ye said parochin and declairit that 
they wer gritlie prejudged and hurt be their servants in 
giving to them exorbitant feis the lyk qlk they wer never 
accustomit to pay befoir, and they inquiring of ye said 
servands qlk was the cause of the heichting of ye fies their 
answer was that twa brydall lawings wald ballance the best 
of their hail years fies and that ye fie for going to brydells 
and paying abone reason the lawings was the only cans of 
the heichting of their fies des3a'ing maist eamestlie that 
the said brydell lawings may be stoppit and broucht to a 
lower reat.^ 

^ Wages in England : 1551, carpenters, id. an boor, bricklayers, id. an hour ; 
15S5, miners in Cornwall, 48. a week ; 1680, silk weavers, ta. a day.— Backle (1902 
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" For remeid qroff. the said justices of peace, ministersy 
elders and deacones of ye said kirk all with ane consent 
and assent without variance, without discussion hes statit 
and ordained yat in tyme cuming all brydell lawings wtin. 
this parochin sail not exceed tuelf schillings the man and 
ten schillings the woman/* under a penalty of 20 merks, 
payable two-thirds by the party at whose house the wedding 
takes place, and one-third by the bride and bridegroom, as is 
more fully explained at great length, the beddall being in- 
structed that he was to retain the money consigned at the 
time the parties were proclaimed until it is shown that the 
lawing at their marriage has not exceeded the above limit. 

In passing this enactment against Brydels, or as they came 
to be called *' Penny Weddings,** the worthies of St Cuth- 
bert's were actuated solely by the desire to keep down ser- 
vants' wages, — ^let ns hope that their regulations had the 
desired effect ; but later on, the men who sat in the Assembly 
of 1645, tarible fellows all, with the possible exception of 
Baillie, came to the conclusion that they were *' fruitful 
Seminaries of all lasciviousness and debaushtrie,** and en- 
joined all presbyteries to take special care to restrain the 
abuses flowing therefrom. A couple of years later the 
Presbytery of Haddington and Dunbar enacted that no 
greater number than twenty should ever be allowed to 
congregate, that all piping, dancing, and singing should 
cease, and that no pair should be allowed to hold a penny 
bridal unless they had in the first instance lodged the sum 
of twenty pounds Scots, to be forfeited in event of any breach 
of the regulations. These were cheerful times truly. Later 

editkm), iL 108. In Scotland, bcfoic 1714— tailor, 4d. a day and food ; field laboofer, 
5d. a day ; female haymaker, Z)i^ \ nurse, ;f 3, 6t. Sd. per annum.— Lady GrUell 
BaOUe's Household Book, p. 419. 
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on Penny Bridals again became occasions of innocent jollity, 
such as we see portrayed in Wilkie's well-known painting. 
In a song which appears in Allan Ramsay's collection we 
get quite an elaborate picture of the menu provided on 
such occasions; a single verse will be sufficient for the 
present — 

<*And there will be lappered milk kebbucks. 
And sowens and farles and baps, 
Wi' swats and weel-scraped paunches, 
And brandy in stoups and in cups ; 
And there will be meal kail and castocks, 
Wi' skink to sup till ye rive, 
And roasts to roast on a brander 
Of ilewks that were taken alive." 

During the domination of Cromwell a table regulating 
wages, &C., was drawn up by the Justices of the Peace for 
the shire of Edinburgh at the Quarter Session held 26th 
March 1656, in which it was enacted that— 

''The makers of Penny Bridals are not to exceed ten 
shillings Scots for a man and eight shillings Scots for a 
woman whether at Dinner or Supper/* Relatively to the 
increased rate of wages no doubt current, this means a 
big drop in the cost of *' Brydall Lawings." ^ 

^ At the same time the following rates of wages among others were fixed : — 

An In servant able to Plow, Sow, Stack, Drive, etc, 40 merks Scots per year. 

A Man servant of yoanger years called a Halfiing, so merks Scots per year. 

An able Woman servant for Bams, Byres, Shearing, Baking, Brewing, Washing, 
etc., 20 merks. 

A Daily Labourer without Meat and Drink, six shillings— with, three shillings per 
diem. 

A Mason without Meat and Drink, one merk (13s. 4d.) Scots— with Meat and 
Drink, half a merk per diem. 

A Wright without Meat and Drink, 12s. Scots— with, 6s. per diem. 

— Scotland under the Protectorate, Scottish History Society, pp. 405-411. 
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OUTSIDE CHARITIES. 



*' By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent, 
And what to thoie we give to Jove is lent" 

— Odyssey, 

It would not be doing justice to the good people of St 
Cuthbert's were we to assume that, however scrupulous they 
were in looking after the necessitous of their own parish as 
the most fit objects of their benevolence, they were indif- 
ferent to the claims of others outside its bounds. The very 
reverse was the case. Scotland in those days was probably 
one of the poorest countries in Europe, but appeals which 
came to its people from suffering members of the Protestant 
Church in foreign lands met with a ready and generous 
response. 

In 1621, for instance, the French Huguenots, led by their 
clergy, who, whenever they leave their proper work seem to 
have a knack of leading people astray, insisted on holding 
what was really an illegal Assembly at Rochelle, their great 
stronghold — a mistake which gave the Government an op- 
portunity of which they were only too glad to avail them- 
selves. Their forces swooped down upon Protestant France, 
town after town fell, and great was the misery which re- 

G 
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suited.^ In aid of the unfortunate sufferers St Cutbbert's 
raised no less than £800 Scots. To-day this appears almost 
contemptible, but it represented twice the annual stipend of 
its minister at the time, and a contribution of £2000 from 
St Cutbbert's of to-day for any similar purpose would cer- 
tainly be looked on as noteworthy. The sum was contributed 
by 257 members of the congregation, whose names and the 
amount of their individual subscription, from the ^100 Scots 
of Sir William Nisbet of Dean down to the 2s. 8d. or 2>^d. 
sterling of the humbler contributors, are duly recorded in the 
minute-books, — a very long receipt, which occupies more 
than a full page, being given by Benjamin Bannage, who 
signs as ''Commissioner appoyntit and dirtet from the 
General Assemblie of ye Reformed Kirks within the kingdom 
of France and Soveranite of Beam," and who undertook to 
get the money received exchanged to Rochelle with all 
possible speed. 

The first pages of the volume of the church records, which 
begin with the minute of meeting of 7th January 1630, are 
occupied by a letter from the suffering Protestants in 
Bohemia and the Palatinate, in which a sad picture is 
drawn of the position of matters there, the result of the 
ravages committed during the Thirty Years' War. The 
Protestants of the Palatinate and Bohemia were not, ac- 
cording to it, a homogeneous body; those who sent the 
letter seem to have been Calvinists, and they speak bitterly 
of the cruelty shown by the Lutheran Church. As the 
document is in a minor degree historical, it is here inserted. 
In response a contribution of £^403, 38. ad. was handed to 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh for the relief of the '' ministers 
children and wyfes of the distressed brethren of Bohemia and 

^ Prince Charles and the SpaniA Marriage. Gardaier, ii. I7S. 
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the Palatinate " on the 29th June 1631. The names of 140 
subscribars are duly recorded in the minutes^ beginning with 
that of Sir William Dick of Braid, who gave fifteen dollars, 
or £43, los. Scots, downwards. 

Most Reverend Fathers in Christ, Archbishops, Prelates 
and Pastors greatly to be honoured, Whereas it was signi- 
fied to us that our supplication directed unto your most 
Reverend Dignities on ye 24th of September of the last 
year, was not only surely delivered but also gladly acceptit 
and that passing by the great dearth and scarcity of victual 
wherewith the kingdom of Scotland for the present was 
afiBicted, you did nevertheless concend to gather collection 
for the supply of our indigence it is impossible for us to 
express how greatly we rejoice at 3rt. report. Surely as 
cold Waters are to a Weary Soul so is a good report from 
a far country, for our necessities is grown to such a 
height that we cannot but complain with ye prophet that 
calamity runneth after calamity and that because to ye 
heap of our former miseries which we but lightly pointed 
at in our former letters, we have contracted great debt 
whereby many of us are so burthened that they are unable 
to pay although they should sell the small remainder of 
their goods be distrust of creditors be zeal of weel doing 
growing cold; nakedness of our garments by their lang 
wearing waxed old, the multitude of old and other sick 
people and women with child who crave necessary refresh- 
ment the unmercifulness of some resavers who treats our 
people most slavishlie and unworthlie by t3n:aneous violence 
exact of them as boundless service as they were slaves. The 
great rage of some Lutheran pastors who as furious de- 
stroyers not only stir up and move the people with deadly 
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hatred against us, but also with inhuman barbarity deny 
us the benefit of Christian burial and by all means labour 
to prescribe and banish us out of ye bounds as thieves and 
worse than ye devil himself; they persuade themselves also 
that if we were broken and destroyed that affairs would 
prosper well and they would enjoy the benefit of peace 
and sweet tranquility, according to their hearty desire. 

These and 600 more miseries make our lives to be no 
lyfes and our banishment bitter enough of itself to be more 
bitter, and compel us with the prophet to wish that we 
had the wings of a dove to fly afar off to remain in the 
wilderness that we might be delivered fro these absurd 
wicked men but with many alas this is the work. Mean- 
time we must grone with the prophet David and say ''AH 
means of escape are perished and whatever way we go the 
enemy hath laid a snare for us." Why should we multiply 
words our affliction is so great that it can be no greater; 
if we stood on the top of the highest mountain we could 
not see the greatness or multitude of our own miseries. 
Since therefore our matters go in such manner as we are 
compassed in all hands with enemies and to neighbours are 
as gowks among birds, there is none who resenteth our 
afflictions with the seeing of our calamity whether we look 
to the right hand or to the left and therefore is it reason- 
able that we should over charge these liberal churches whose 
benevolence we have found oftentime of before, neither can 
we like grasshoppers live on the leaves. We trust it sail 
not be counted a fault in us if the second tyme we implore 
your most reverend dignities for some support and do beg 
somewhat unmannerly your godly purpose and resolution 
which seems to be somewhat stayit and delayed by that 
report of our universal collection to be made through all 
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the kingdoms of your most liberal King for support of 
banished people by his edicts repetit and proclaimit. It is 
much indeed that a fresh gell of comfort hath refreshed us 
from England for the which most earnestlie we render due 
thanks to God, to the King and to all ye benefactors of 
the kingdom, that is how great soever doth not suffer so 
great a multitude of people to buy them daily bread far 
less for house mailes garments and other necessities which 
these poor folk cannot want. And because it is certane 
that such collections can never be so circumspectly handled 
and distributed even by the faithful dispensators but his 
meddling sail be subject to bad construction specially if 
the distribution be according to the arithmetical proportion 
which we are commended to follow. We have thought 
good to enclose within thir present letters the catalogue of 
the banishit people whereof we made mention in our former 
letters in whose numbers according to the heads of few 
families did exceed 700 persones of divers diseases sick. 
But now in somewhat diminished by deleting of their names 
who are either since dead or else promoted to some calling 
in other places, and let no man marvel at all if every one 
who are banished with us and do partake of the common 
collection have not subscribed vdth us for they are so dis- 
persed here and there through sundry places in high and 
low Germany that it is not possible for us to gather all 
the subscriptions and that it might appear to all men that 
we deal honestly in this matter as in the sight of God and 
man. We have requirit some of the chief Magistrates both 
of this City and others who are zealously addicted to true 
religion and pietie who hath helpit us greatly these four 
years byegane in the business of collection, that by ane 
testificat under their hand and maist particular letter they 
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would ratify this our declaration the which we easily ob- 
tained in respect they knew our honestie as may be seen 
in this their atinexit testimonialle which we so much the 
more willingly send over unto you that the truth of the 
matter answereth to our words. And that our complaints 
are not mere lamentations nor to be imputed to that epi- 
demic disease of false alledgtance of extreme necessity which 
there is nothing more unhonest nor shameless. Therefore 
most Reverend Fathers and worthy men merciful and 
cheerful givers help Christ in his members hungeringi 
thirsting, naikit, distressit ,and suffering extreme necessity 
shaw furth after the example of other orthodox churches 
who agree with us in the unity of faith by such help as 
pleases you some proof of Christian charity, and make it 
manifest by truth and deed that you are truly the sons of 
God our fellow feeling members of the body of Christ your 
native brethren and partakers of the faith and grace with us. 
Therefore are the giftes and works which may be compared 
unto Angels that is in giving alms there is nothing to be 
repented of or loss at all but honest gain and lawful usury 
because God counteth the gifts given to the poor as to 
himself, so that all plentiful alms is as fruitful places which 
in due time sail find the plentiful harvest of God's blessing. 
Bot it becometh us not to urge this matter more instantly 
lest your liberality which is already appointed for our neces- 
sity seem to be of constraint. Pareweel in the Lord most 
reverend Fathers, Prelates and most worthy men. The 
Lord in mercy preserve your most loving churches from all 
the machinations of Satan and from all corruption that they 
may be ane perpetual refreshing to all these that are banishit 
for Christ's sake. AMEN. 
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(This is the jast copy of the letter sent be the distressed 
brethren of Bohemia and Pallatinat to ye churches of Scot- 
land : translated oat of Latin into English.) 

At this time it may be mentioned that the sympathy of 
Scotland was keenly enlisted on behalf of the Palatinate 
and Bohemia. Sir James Leslie and Sir Donald M'Kay 
had raised a force of between three and four thousand men 
to assist the Elector Palatine, who had unfortunately for 
himself accepted the crown of Bohemia, and these were 
from time to time reinforced by fresh levies. In the bloody 
wars which then took place they rendered most gallant and 
efficient service, the force eventually coming under the com* 
mand of Gustavus Adolphus. 

In the end of 1641 the greatest tragedy which these 
Islands have seen occurred in the rising of the Irish under 
Sir Phelim O'Neill who made a determined effcMTt to drive 
the English out of Ireland. The savagery displayed would 
have been noteworthy even practised by the most degraded 
heathen. Neither sex nor age made any difference, murder 
and red rapine stalked abroad throughout the land, and 
according to Clarendon 40,000 actually perished. The 
traditions of that awful time are scarcely dead yet; to 
what took place may be ascribed the once common ex- 
pression "Bloody Papist," and for nigh two centuries the 
suspicion and dread of Irish Roman Catholics which existed 
in the Lowlands of Scotland. To the assistance of the 
sufferers who survived, St Cuthbert's contributed £439 on 
the 31st March of the following year, and a further con- 
tribution was sent the year after. 

In 1645 Argyllshire was harried by the followers of 
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Montrose, and towards the loss sustained by its inhabitants 
St Cuthbert*s contributed 432 merks. Two years later 525 
merks were collected for the inhabitants of the Orkneys, then 
suffering from famine. 

While attentive to the claims of the distressed abroad, 
those arising near at hand were not forgotten. In 1639 
£100 was handed to the Presbytery for the relief of those 
who had suffered in the great fire which occurred in the 
Canongate at that time, while in 1681 no fewer than 456 
merks were collected for the benefit of those who had lost 
their plenishing through another which had taken place in 
the Potterrow. 

In addition to these there were contributions for important 
bridges, such as that of the great bridge over the Tay at 
Perth, which took eighteen years to build, and was swept 
away within four years of its completion. Parishioners' 
misfortunes, such as the loss of a leg, the payment of 
doctors' fees in cases of cancer or where surgical operations 
were necessary, were a sure passport to the benevolence of 
the kirk-session's generosity, while quite a number of col- 
lections were made for the ransom of such as were suffering 
the horrors of slavery in the hands of the Turks. 
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SIEGES AND PLAGUES. 

" Use derth, O Lord ! or seikness, or hunger sore, 
And slaik thy plaig that is so penetryve. 
Thy pepill are perriest : qaha ma remeid tbairfor, 
Bat thou, O Lord 1 that for thame lost thy lyve ? 
Suppois our syn be to thee puigityve, 
Our deid ma na thing oar synnis recompens. 
Half mercy, Lord ) we ma not with thee stryve ; 
Preserve us from this perrelns pestilens.*' 

— ROBBRT HENRYSON. 

Between the Reformation and the Revolution, the great 
event which no doubt affected St Cuthbert's in the same 
way as it did the rest of Scotland, was the tremendous 
upheaval caused by the attempt to introduce the Liturgy 
framed by Archbishop Laud, resulting in the dominant 
position assumed by the ultra -Presbyterians, the alliance 
with the Independents against the Crown which followed, 
and eventually the temporary domination of the country by 
the forces of Oliver Cromwell. To deal with such events 
is the task of the historian ; they lie quite outside the modest 
domain at present under review, and are referred to merely 
because in their far-reaching consequences they affected, 
and that in a very direct way, the purely parochial interests 
of St Cuthbert's. 
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So fkr as the present chapter is concemedy I refer to the 
disastrous resalts to the church on the occasion of the 
various sieges which were laid to the Castle, and to the 
havoc wrought among its people through the infection which 
Covenanting soldiers from Newcastle brought with them. 
The vicinity of the Castle, in place of being, as might have 
been expected, a protection, was the very reverse. More 
than once before the Reformation the church suffered terribly 
at the hands of the English, indeed after Hertford's invasion 
we know that it had to be rebuilt; but even after the 
Reformation things were not much improved, while the 
attacks made upon the Castle were more frequent in their 
incidence than ever before: five times within the compara- 
tively short space of little more than a hundred years was 
it captured. 

No doubt the most important of all the sieges it sus- 
tained—certainly the one it suffered from most — was some 
time before the days of Archbishop Laud, — it was that of 
I573> when it was held for Queen Mary by the gallant 
Kirkcaldy of Grange. Of great importance to the besieged 
was the Well known as St Margaret's, the earliest notice 
of which appears in a charter by King David in 1127, ^^ 
which he conveys the land under the Castle to the church 
of St Cuthbert, from the fountain which rises close to the 
corner of the King's garden and along the road leading to 
the church. During the siege it was noticed that soldiers 
of the garrison were carrying water from this well up to 
the Castle, thereby evincing a shortage of supply from the 
Castle draw-well. To put a stop to this a strong post was 
established by the Regent Morton in the vicinity of the 
well, while St Cuthbert's Church was occupied by a picket. 
The well, however, was of too great importance to the 
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Cftstle to be given up without a struggle, and from the 
western sally-port a sudden sortie was made, the picket dis- 
persed, its commander killed, and the church set on fire.^ 

Unfortunately the church records only begin several years 
subsequent to this, so that nothing is known of the actual 
amount of damage done. The ruins were occupied a week 
later by a strong party of the besiegers, so that its destruction 
was a{q>arently not quite complete, but no doubt the damage 
would be very considerable. 

In the course of the struggle between the Crown and the 
Covenant the Castle was twice taken. On the first occasion 
it gave very little trouble. There was no regular garrison, 
no provision of stores, and on the 23rd March 1639 Leslie 
blew open the main gate with a petard and quietly entered 
into possession. 

Thereafter a hollow truce was made between the contend- 
ing parties, and the Castle restored to the authority of King 
Charles, who took advantage of this to introduce a strong 
garrison, commanded by Sir Patrick Ruthven, and a suitable 
provision in the way of stores and ammunition. The peace 
was not of long duration, and in May 1640 the Castle was 
again invested, and on this occasion offered a well-sustained 
defence. Three batteries played upon it ; one of these was 
planted at Davidson's house on the Castlehill, another in 
Greyfriars' churchyard, and the third in the churchyard of 
St Cuthbert's. Needless to say, while the siege operations 
went on the church suffered terribly ; worship was of course 
impossible, and when at last, on the 15th September, the 
Castle capitulated, the choir was a ruin and the church 
throughout so much damaged that it was not until May 1642 

1 «< St Margaret and her Chapel." Book of the Old Edinburgh Club. W. Moir 
Biyce. V. 63. 
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that worship in it was resumed. On this occasion the de- 
fence of the Castle had been an obstinate one ; Sir Patrick 
Ruthven had learned the art of war under the greatest 
master of the age, Gustavus Adolphus, and the attempt to 
storm it had involved such dreadful loss that in the end 
active operations were discontinued, and the place simply 
blockaded until want of provisions led to its surrender. 

The next siege it underwent occurred eight years later, 
after it had been put in order. Dunbar had been fought and 
won, and Cromwell, with his victorious army, retraced his 
steps to Edinburgh. No resistance was made by the town, 
but the Castle, in which a number of the ministers whose in- 
terference had led to the national disaster had taken refuge, 
held out. Again a battery was planted in St Cuthbert's 
kirkyard, and again the poor old church became a target for 
the artillery of the Castle. Fortunately, the defence was a 
very half-hearted one, Walter Dundas, who was in com- 
mand, being accused of playing the part of a traitor, and 
little loss was sustained by Cromwell in the way of life.^ The 
result, however, was much the same so far as St Cuthbert's 
was concerned, as if its defenders had shown the same spirit 
as animated those of Basing House. 

The last meeting of session prior to the Castle's investment 
was on the 25th July 1650 ; it did not meet again until the 

^ The Commission of the General Assembly understanding that Walter Dnndas 
being pat in a chaige of very great trust in the Castle of Edinbro' hes most perfidi- 
ously betrayed his trust, delivered the Castle over to that perfidious army of Sect- 
aries which invaded this kingdom contrare to his professions and promises and 
solemn oath in the Covenant, to the duty he owed to his Mother Kirke and King- 
dom and so on, therefore he was appointed to be cited to appear before the next 
General Assembly at St Andrews to answer to the charge of perjury and perfidious 
teaching.— Register of Commission of General Assembly, 1656. Scottish History 
Society, p. 438. 
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loth July of the following year, and then it was held in the 
mid church of Edinburgh. By this time the senior ministeri 
Mr Arthur, was a feeble old man — indeed he had resigned his 
charge — and nothing was done until the return of his col- 
league, Mr Reid, in the following month. He was eagerly 
welcomed by the session, who '' earnestlie entreated hrm that 
he wold begin preaching againe, qlk. he did most willingly 
embrace professing grief for his long absence from them and 
in respect the house of god where was preaching before was 
altogidder spyled nayr. pulpit laft nor seat left therin and it 
full of filth nayr. windows not glesse left there and also the 
roof left ruinous by schottes of canone and muskett resolved 
to ask the Committee of Edinburgh for permission to preach 
in the college hall." 

The damage, it was found, would involve an outlay of 1200 
merks, a large sum in those days. Stent-masters, for the 
purpose of raising the necessary funds, were appointed, but 
when a meeting of those concerned was summoned it was 
found that the dwellers in the West Port and Potterrow de- 
clined to accept their share of the burden, and so the project 
of a general assessment had to be given up, and the money 
raised by voluntary contribution. 

Although only of antiquarian interest, it is perhaps worth 
while giving here a note of the principle on which stenting 
was carried out in the days when St Cuthbert's was more 
purely an agricultural parish. This is found in the minutes 
of meeting of kirk -session held on i8th December 1595, 
when the building of the additional church had to be ar- 
ranged for. It runs thus : '' The committee have ordainit 
everrie pleuch land wt. in ye parochin to be stentit to three 
punds and everie mylne to be stentit to ane pleuch and 
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everrie walk mylne to be stentit to half ane pleuch and ye 
akeris to be maid and stentit yair to.^ 

In 1689 the Castle was once more besieged. King James 
had fled from London on the nth of December, and on the 
13th February William and Mary were proclaimed King and 
Queen of England. In this critical state of a£Eairs the 
Scottish Convention of Estates was called together to decide 
what course was to be adopted by the northern kingdom. It 
was attended by Dundee at the head of sixty of his troopers, 
and met under the guns of the Castle, which was held for 
King James by the Duke of Gordon. It was soon evident 
that the supporters of King James were in a very small 
minority, and Dundee, finding that his life was in danger, 
and seeing that he could do more for his royal master else- 
where, left it in the dramatic fashion which has been sung by 
Sir Walter Scott When passing the Castle he paused for a 
hasty interview with the Duke of Gordon, climbing up the 
rocks to the sally-port situated immediately above St Cuth- 
bert's — no doubt the same one as that by which the remains 
of Margaret, Malcolm Canmore's sainted wife, were borne by 
her sorrowing attendants in their night escape from the 
savage hordes of Donald Bane. 

Dundee implored Gordon to stand firm, but there was 
really not much in the latter's power. He was short of men^ 
of provisions, and, fortunately for St Cuthbert's, of am* 
munition, for the church tower was one of the main points 
of attack used by the besiegers. On the 14th June the 
Castle capitulated, by which time the garrison, a small one at 

^ I think we may assume that a " pleuchland " was the same as a " plough-gate," 
ia regard to which Cosmo Innes says: "Four husbatuU — ^neighbours— I think 
generally joint-tenants, working their common plough, their whole possession wis a 
plough-gate — Le,^ the quantity of land tilled hy eight oxen, or 104 acres.— Scotch 
Legal Antiquities, p. 242. 
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the outset, was, mainly by desertions, reduced to forty men. 
There unfof tunately happens to be a considerable hiatus in 
the records just at this time, extending from i6th August 
1688 to 4th June 1691, and no reference is made to the siege 
or any evil results arising therefrom. Mr Sime states that so 
much damage was done during its progress that for several 
months the church was unfit for public worship, and that the 
necessary repairs involved an outlay of ^1500 Scots. In all 
probability Mr Sime very greatly underestimated the length 
of time which elapsed before the church was restored ; the 
congregation were not merely without a church, they were 
without a minister. At the time of the siege the Rev. David 
Guild was the sole minister. During its course it was as- 
serted that he had acted as a spy and intelligencer to the 
Duke of Gordon, for which reason he was ejected from his 
position as parish minister by the Privy Council on the 16th 
August. The place of his colleague, Mr Patrick Hepburn, 
who had died not long before, had not been filled up, so 
that, until the reappointment of Mr David Williamson by the 
General Assembly, which met on the i6th October 1690, 
there was no one to take the management of af&irs. 

At the outset the kirk-session endeavoured to obtain some 
assistance from the Privy Council, which seemed only 
reasonable, the church having been made use of by the 
Government troops and thereby received damage, but to 
their request the Council made no response. No doubt the 
number of claims made on it just then would be overwhelm- 
ing, which is probably the reason why it turned a deaf ear to 
the blandishments of the kirk - session, who, inviting a 
number of its members to come and see the damage, gave 
them what was no doubt a handsome, though to-day it 
might be thought a rather heavy, dinner, the bill of fare of 
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which is still fortunately in existence. The entry in the 
treasurer's account is : ' ** By money to William Byres wife, 
expended with the Commitie of the Privy Councill at a 
visitation of the mines of the Kirk by the Castle on the 
Session's petition £1% : 09 : o." This was on I2th December 
1689, so that the reparation of the church would not be even 
begun for some little time thereafter. This cost, according 
to the treasurer's accounts, about £1200 Scots. 

No doubt during the interregnum David Williamson would 
be keeping the congregation together, preaching in some 
place in the neighbourhood, probably in the church kself 
during the summer, when, even though it was in a ruinous 
condition, use might be made of it. That this was actually 
so appears from an entry in the Account Book of Sir John 
Foulis of Ravelston : — 

''1689 August 8 to lissie wn. she went to ye west kirk to hear 
sermon ^01: 2: o.*'^ 

A much more serious matter, so far as the inhabitants of 
the parish were concerned, than any number of sieges, was 
the visitation of the plague, or, as it was called at the time, 
the pest, in 1645. It was thought to have been introduced 
by some of the Covenanting army from Newcastle, which for 
several months was besieged by Lesley, and finally capitulated 
on the 19th October 1644. The plague was raging not 
merely there, but in all the district round about. In 1636 
Newcastle had suffered tremendously : out of a total popu- 
lation of 20,000 it was estimated that 7000 had died, and 
apparently it had been smouldering ever since. During the 
course of the siege, owing to scarcity of provisions and the 
debilitating effect on the inhabitants of constant anxiety, it 

^ Foulis of Ravelston's Account Book. Scottish History Society, p. 1 14. 
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assumed most alarming proportions. The town was, after 
its surrender, pillaged by the besieging force ; better it would 
have been for them had they left plunder alone. 

The first reference to the pest is found in the minutes of 
meeting of March 12, when the kirk-session, with a view to 
diminishing the risk of infection from large numbers of people 
congregating together, enacted that ''the number that sail 
be at any brydell sail not exceid twelf persones under paine 
of twentie pund and six onlie at ane baptism under paine of 
ten pund." 

Different parts of the parish were ''enclosed." What that 
expression exactly meant it is difficult to say ; but apparently 
those thus dealt with were so far secluded that it was im- 
possible for them to earn their bread in the usual way, as is 
shown by a notice appearing in minute of ist May, where a 
specific allowance of four merks to one couple is noted, while 
it was remitted to six members of Session to examine the 
accounts of moneys disbursed to other infected people. Four 
weeks later we read of 80 lbs., a big sum in those days, even 
though they were lbs. Scots, being handed to one of the 
members to distribute. 

The evil seemed to be intermittent in its nature, as appears 
from the freedom accorded about the same time to those on 
the south side of the village known as Water of Leith, on 
condition that they took in no clothes to wash ; and in June, 
emboldened by this, the miller at Dairy mills ''compeired 
desyring liberatioune and his mills to goe." The session, 
after gravely considering his request, decreed in their wisdom 
that he should remain enclosed until the change of the 
moon. 

Thereafter things got worse, much worse, and the following 
melancholy entry occurs on the 26th December : " From the 

H 
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day foresaid the 6th June 1645 to now no process keipid 
partly because the clerk to the sessiounes was under visita- 
tioune the space of three months, and efter that till now 
little melting of sessiounal bisinesSt being so taken up with 
the intersueing visitatioune, and the meitings were on the 
fields qr. few sessioners did conveine, sundry being under 
visitatioune and some dead." 

It was a sad time, but on the whole not so bad as had 
happened on a previous visitation. Edinburgh was ravaged 
by the plague in 1585. On that occasion the mortality was 
terrible. James Melville, quoted by Andrew Lang, writes: 
'' Riding in at the Water Gate and out at the West Port in 
all that way we saw not three persons so that I miskenned 
Edinburgh and almost forgot that I had ever seen such a 
town." Then a praiseworthy amount of energy was shown ; 
those infected were not enclosed but carried out to the 
Borough Muir, the best place for them, and every precaution 
taken to prevent the dissemination of the plague. It was 
death to those who mixed with their fellows when knowingly 
suffering from the scourge. How strictly this was enforced 
may be seen from the following instance. One Marion Clerk 
was convicted of so doing by an assize : she had ^* passed 
amang the nichtbouris of this toune to the chapell of Sanct 
Mary Wynd on Sunday to the mass and to her sister's hous 
and other placis, pestilence being upon her, and thereby doing 
all that was in her to infect the whole toun." ^ 

For this fault she was condemned to be drowned at the 
Quarrel Holes, and sentence duly carried out. 

In 1645, however, it was quite bad enough. Maitland says 
of it : " 1645 was a terrible year, grass grew thickly about 
the Cross. Such was the terror that prevailed that all 

^ Wilson't Memorials of Edinbiii]g:h, ii 91. 
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debtors incarcerated in the Tolbooth were discharged and 
all who were not freemen were compelled to leave the 
town." 1 

On 1st January 1646 the session enacted that no burials 
should take place in the churchyard between six in the 
morning and seven at night, this because at the same meet- 
ing it was resolved that public worship on Sundays, which 
had been suspended, should be resumed. It was then found 
that so many members had died it would be necessary to 
have a fresh election of the kirk-session, and this was carried 
out in March. 

The following month showed a still greater improvement, 
and it was thought that the enactment in regard to the 
number assembling at Inrydals might be raised to twenty- 
four, this not to be exceeded under a penalty of ten pounds. 

There are no references to the pest in 1647, but in 1648 
it appears to have been still smouldering, as we find that 
payments were being made to those '^ enclosed '* in both the 
West Port and Water of Leith ; and in the minute of 27th 
July a rather extraordinary entry occurs : ^'Ordinance to be 
sent to the bailzie of the Westport to caus enclose Donald 
Brabane and his wyf for being fund houking up foul graves 
in St. Leonards Hill." This could only have been for the 
purpose of getting possession of the clothes in which those 
who had died of the plague were buried, and the risk this 
pair of ghouls ran, in proportion to the prize they sought to 
obtain, is startling. They were very leniently dealt with. 
The clothes would, no doubt, have been for the purpose of 
sale, and in 1585 in all probability the pair would have been 
hanged on the spot. 

A month later came an intimation from the pulpit that 

^ Domestic Annals, ii. 163. 
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might have been looked for a good deal earlier, **that na 
lyk walkes be keiped in this dangerous time of infectioune." 

The last entry which refers to the subject is a melancholy 
one : it records the death of the minister's daughter. ** Mr 
James Reid was enclosed by reasone of his dochters death in 
the plague of pestilence." This was on ist September 1648. 
It was at this time that the tragic episode of the death of 
Bessie Bell and Mary Gray occurred. To escape infection 
they had left their homes and built a bower for themselves, 
but unfortunately the plague was carried to them by a gentle- 
man, said to be in love with both, who was in the habit of 
bringing them their provisions, and had become infected. 
Their sad fate was the subject of a ballad well known at one 
time, but of which only the first and last verses have been 
preserved. 

" Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
They were twa bonnie lasses ; 
They biggit a bower on yon bum brae, 
And theekit it ower wi' rashes. 



They wadna lie in Methven kirkyard 

Amang their gentle kin, 
But they wad lie on Dronoch Haugh 

To beek forenent the sin." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DISCIPLINE, 

" Round a long table near the pulpit foot 
Do fifteen elders of the inquest sit ; 
Each hath a corpus juris in his hand, 
To show that they Uie process understand, 
With silver clasps and fine Geneva notes, 
Which they demurely mumble through their throats." 

— P«NNECUIK. 

During the greater part of the period under review, I think 
it will be generally admitted that in matters ecclesiastical 
two of its institutions bulked more largely in the thoughts of 
men than any others — may I be pardoned for bringing them 
into such close juxtaposition, — the Covenant and the Cutty- 
stool. 

Of covenants there were a bewildering number, and in 
their day not one without its own individual importance. 
Those interested in this particular branch of historical study 
may turn with advantage to Knox's ' History of the Reforma- 
tion ' ; but the earlier in point of time were all overshadowed 
by the National Covenant sworn to in Greyfriars' Churchyard 
in 1636 and the Solemn League and Covenant of 1644, by 
means of which the leaders of the Scottish Church hoped to 
make Presbyterianism the one form of religion as by law 
established throughout the bounds of Gre.at Britain. 

Personal covenants were also very much in vogue at the 
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time, and examples may be found in many books of the 
period, such as the ' Diaries of the Lairds of Brodie/ ' The 
Memoirs or Spiritual Exercises of Elizabeth West/ a wonder- 
ful little book, well known at one time but now forgotten, 
and others. 

As regards the Covenant — ^to be quite exact, the Solemn 
League and Covenant — not many notices are found in the 
records of St Cuthbert's. It was brought forward rather 
prominently on one occasion, but not, so far as one can 
judge, from any special admiration of its principles, that 
being taken as granted, but more as a means of carrying out 
a special policy which the ruling party in the Church then 
had in view, and which is referred to more particularly else- 
where. In truth, by the more ardent of those who came to 
be known as Covenanters, Edinburgh was looked upon as 
terribly lukewarm in its appreciation of the Covenant. The 
author of ' Napthali/ in the course of a long reproach, which 
in the edition I possess takes up two pages, tells her that as 
she is worse than London she may expect London's judg- 
ment — ^this in the year 1667 — London having just suffered 
from the Great Plague and Great Fire. 

If the Covenant is not frequently referred to, the same 
cannot be said of the cutty-stool, though it is unnecessary to 
add that that is not the title it bears either in the records of 
St Cuthbert's or in those of any other church which I have 
been able to inspect, but is merely the name by which it was 
popularly known. " Kay — kay — are there nae cutty-stool 
businesses going on 7 " cried poor Mansie Waugh when ter- 
rified by the ghost stories he was forced to listen to in the 
dreary session-house in the kirkyard where they watched to 
prevent any liberties being taken by resurrectionists. The 
fact is, that there is rather a mystery about its exact desig- 
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nation. In St Cathbert's, as in St Giles', where James 
Melville tells us he saw John Knox deal with a witch, after- 
wards burnt, it was called a pillar '' against quhilk [the 
witch ^] Mr Knox dealt from pulpit sche being set upe at 
a pillar before him." The place of ignominy was at least at 
first called '^the pillar/' latterly it was occasionally known 
as the '* stool of repentance." Delinquents had sometimes 
to stand " at," but more frequently to stand " in " or stand 
" on " it. It seems quite clear that it could not have been 
what we understand as a pillar. The fact that there are 
degrees of moral turpitude was plainly recognised, because 
there was '* the laicher piller, the mid gre, and the heicher 
piller." It was rarely that any one was unoccupied ; indeed 
the accommodation required to be ample, as there must 
occasionally have been nearly a dozen of penitents at one 
and the same time. The spectacle of such a company, 
like so many modern St Simon Stylites, maintaining their 
balance on posts of various height, and no doubt keeping an 
eager eye the while upon the sand-glass in its stand beside 
the pulpit, would no doubt have been diverting — I might say 
exciting — but it would not have been edifying. It seems 
therefore clear that the '' piller " must have meant something 
quite different from what is usually understood by that 
designation. 

The Records of the kirk-session of Dunfermline afford a 
gleam of light; we find a notice to the following effect: — 
(i2th Jany. 1647.) *' It is granted to Helen Currie spouse to 
Andre Donald in tournour hill to sit with Bessie Cunning- 
hame spouse to James Mudie, Maltman, in that seat in the 
kirk under the stools of public repentance situate etc." 
What the ladies had been doing that this seat should be 

1 Atttobiogiaphy of James Melnlle. Wodrow Society. P. 58. 
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reserved for them is not stated — probably some minor breach 
of the Sabbath, as they were not required to occupy the more 
prominent place ; but the point is, that this indicates that at 
Dunfermline at least the "place of repentance" was of the 
nature of an elevated pew. Something of the same kind 
existed at Galston, where reference is made to a seat under 
the repentance stools.^ Sir William Brereton, writing of his 
travels in Scotland in 1636, describes it thus: ''This stool 
is a public and eminent seat erected towards the lower end 
of the church about two yards from the ground either about 
some pillar or in some conspicuous place. The seat is 
capable of accommodating six or eight persons." ^ 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say more on the subject, 
further information may be got in Mr Edgar's ' Old Church 
Life in Scotland/ where full justice is done to it, but I would 
deprecate any assumption that I am treating the pillar or 
stool, or whatever it was called, with too much respect. In 
the times I refer to many no doubt thought it of equal im- 
portance with the pulpit, and it is on record that at least 
in one church, that of Loch Carron, while there was no 
pulpit there was a stool of repentance, — "a formale stoole 
of repentance found hot ney' pulpit nor daskis" was the 
report made to the Presbsrtery of Dingwall by the deputation 
of its ministers who had visited it in 1649.^ 

A much more important question now remains to be dealt 
with. What of the men in whom the duty of making use 
of this preservative of the wellbeing of the parish was 
vested ? 

It has been said that of all tyrannies priestly tyranny is 
the worst, and of that I think Scotland had its full share 

^ Edgar, p. 293. ^ Early Travels in Scotland. Hume Brown, p. 144. 

' Inverness and Dingwall Presbytery Records. Scot. Hist Soc, p. 150. 
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from the Reformation down to the passing of the Act of 
William and Mary in 1690, which gave such relief to the 
hardly-dealt-with adherents of Episcopacy. To quote a 
well-known passage. ''In those days every parish had a 
tyrant who made the greatest lord in his district stoop to his 
authority. The kirk was the place where he kept his court, 
the pulpit his throne or tribune from which he issued his 
terrible decrees, and twelve or fourteen sour, ignorant en- 
thusiasts under the title of elders composed his Council." ^ 
This is perhaps putting it too strongly, but there is a great 
deal of truth in the description. 

We may give the members of the council credit for good 
intentions, and believe that they acted up to such light as 
they possessed, but according to modern ideas many of their 
decisions were strange, some of them, not to put too fine a 
point on it, as Mr Snagsby would say, abominable. 

For one thing, and this is perhaps what led the members 
of session astray, from the very outset they had a most 
absurd idea of their own importance. Let me give an illustra- 
tion of this taken from the Register of the Kirk-Session of 
St Andrews. A Johne Campbell in 1584 pled guilty to a 
breach of morals — a very common one in those days — the 
usual penalty of which, in the normal course of things, would 
have been a small fine and two appearances on the stool. 
He, however, made a difficulty about this, and in the opinion 
of the session '' spak dispytfuU and approbrious wordis proudle 
in presens of the session " ; the session remitted him to the 
civil magistrate. A week later he appeared a second time ; 
where he had spent the intervening days, and what steps the 
magistrate had taken to bring home to him the enormity 
of his offence, are not mentioned, — no doubt they had been 

^ Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron, quoted by Buckle. 
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pretty drastic ; but whatever they were, they had been quite 
successful, as the result showed: ''he compeirit befoir the 
session and humblit himself on his kneis asking God and 
thame forgiveness and nocht the less is decernit be pluralite 
of voitis in session to be VI I j dayis imprissonit and to pay 
ten shillings to the puir. — He has satisfied all/'^ 

It has again and again been stated by defenders of the 
system that kirk-sessions had no power to inflict any civil 
punishment and did not arrogate such to themselves. In 
theory this may have been so, but that it was not in practice 
admits of very easy proof. If we turn to the records of 
St Cuthbert's we can find many instances of offenders being 
referred to the civil magistrate then present, who promptly 
named their penalty ; but we find many also in which there 
is no reference made to any magistrate — indeed in some cases 
the penalty was so serious that no civil magistrate would 
have incurred the responsibility of awarding it, — while in one 
instance, a bad case of what is known as ''assault with 
intent," the session thought that, as, in their opinion, no 
harm had been done, there was no need for the guilty party 
to make even a single appearance on the stool. Had it been 
referred to the magistrate he must have done something by 
way of punishment. 

That one power entrusted to kirk-sessions was far too 
great, I think, will be readily admitted, even by the most 
zealous defenders of the system. I refer to that of Excom- 
munication. Latterly this fell into desuetude in all but very 
extreme cases, this no doubt because a very simple way of 
branding the offender as an outcast, and rendering him or 
her as the case might be — I do not refer to spiritual matters 

1 St Andrews Kirk-Session Register. Scot. Hist. Soc.» pp. 547-9- 
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— liable to even more than the discomforts which the greater 
sentence carried with it, had been found. The kirk-session 
had merely to instruct the magistrate to put the guilty one 
out of the parish ; of course no certificate of character was 
given, and thereafter, assuming that other parishes were 
looked after as carefully as St Cuthbert's, it became almost 
impossible for the unfortunate one to find a resting-place, for, 
according to the terms of an Act of Assembly in 1648, all 
persons passing to another parish must have testimonials, 
and those giving house-room to such as came without a 
testimonial were liable to serious fines. 

In regard to actual Excommunication, here is a case taken 
from St Andrews Kirk-Session Register which will show on 
how slight an occasion this terrible penalty might be incurred. 
On the sand December 1568 the kirk -session had before 
them the case of Elein Inglis who had refused to live with 
her husband. There is no suggestion of immorality on either 
side, or any assertion by her of ill-treatment on his part, but 
merely a very strong suggestion that his feelings in regard to 
her were merely those which one animal might have to an- 
other — in all probability the man was coarse in his habits, 
and his wife had conceived a disgust for him. The care of 
their children was not involved, as none are referred to ; they 
had been married many years and probably these were grown 
up or dead. On this occasion the session was presided over 
by John Wynram, the Superintendent of Fife, and its deliver- 
ance was, '^ ordainis and decemis the said Elene wythin vIII 
dayis to adhere to her said spous to be entrated be hym in 
bed and buird as efferis under paine of excommunication." 
Elene Inglis did not comply with this edict, and within one 
month the sentence was carried out. It was a terrible ordeal ; 
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she had been guilty of no crime like Hester Prynne, but her 
fate was as bad, — had she not defied the kirk*session ! She 
was a social leper with whom, if they had any r^;ard for their 
own position, none could venture to associate ; one indeed did 
break bread with her, but the kirk-session's rebuke was im- 
mediate and severe. Thereafter she was left alone. For 
eighteen months she endured this, but at last broke down, and 
appearing before the kirk -session, admitted her fault and 
appealed for absolution. The session, however, were in no 
hurry, the cup of her humiliation was not yet full, — in the 
meantime she must go back to her husband. Six months 
later she was told ''to bring ane sufficient testimonial fra 
Adam Rate her spous that sche hes adherit to hym in bed 
buird and mutual cohabitation and is content to remain wyth 
hym oure alquhair at his plesure." The certificate was got, 
and two months later — let no one brave the session, — after 
taking her solemn oath that her repentance was unfeigned 
and without dissimulation, and that she would give caution 
under a penalty of 40 lbs. to undergo such further correction 
as they might think necessary, they agreed to remove the ban 
under which she lay. Of her further punishment nothing is 
said, but that there was something still in store for her there 
is little doubt. 

In justice to the kirk-session of St Andrews, however, I 
must add that they themselves ran the risk of being dealt with 
faithfully in the same manner on very slight provocation, as 
appears from the following entry in the minute of meeting 
of 21 July 1574: '' The quhilk day the minister in respect of 
the slow convening of the brethir of session to the ouklie 
assemblie has denouncit and shown to the seat (those present) 
that giff thai keip nocht order in tyme coming to the As- 
semblie, he wil publicly gyf them admonition in the pulpit 
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to observe the order under paine of excommunication accord- 
ing to the actis of the kirk." ^ 

That the Superintendent John Wynram was not present on 
this occasion it is perhaps unnecessary to say. The threat of 
the minister almost suggests his kinship to the Queen of 
Hearts in ' Alice in Wonderland/ but it is unlikely that he 
would have made it unless he felt that he could probably 
carry a majority of the session with him in any proposal 
he made. 

So far as St Cuthbert's records go, while there are frequent 
notices of excommunication in other quarters, generally on 
account of manslaughter, there is but one instance of its 
being actually pronounced by its ministers in regard to a 
member of their own flock. This occurred in the year 
1616, when it is briefly intimated that the dread sentence 
had been pronounced against Johne Harrison, and that for 
what seemed a very good reason in the eyes of the guardians 
of the morals of the parish, he was '' ane obstinat papist" No 
doubt they would have dealt out the same measure of 
justice to Pascal or Madame Guyon if they had had the 
chance. 

I have spoken of the absurdly exaggerated idea of their 
own importance which was characteristic of kirk-sessions; 
few offiences were greater in their eyes than a refusal to 
obey their instructions; a striking instance of this and of 
the length they would go in compelling obedience to their 
behests occurred in 1591. In that year a process had been 
raised against one Thomas Mason, a servant of Lady War- 
riston.^ He was accused of bigamy, and threatened with 

^ St Andrews Kirk-Session Reg;i5ter. Scot. Hist. Soc., pp. 308, &c. 
' Not the motlier of Johnstone of Warriston, later on known as Lord Warriston, 
the property then belonging to the Hays. 
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excommunication unless he put away the woman with 
whom he had gone through a process of marriage. So 
far as the minutes show» the matter was still swi judice, 
though probably the man was guilty. The session at any 
rate had no doubt on the matter, and sent word to Lady 
Warriston that she must put him away. In all probability 
that would have followed as a matter of course once the case 
was decided against him, for it is unlikely that any lady 
would have shielded a man who had been guilty of such 
a crime against one of her sex. In the meantime, however, 
she declined to follow its advice. This, from its members' 
point of view, was simply intolerable, and formal intimation 
was sent to her that if she declined to obey, her own excom- 
munication would result. As nothing further is recorded, 
we may safely assume that she gave way^— brute force pre- 
vailed ; but was it not preposterous that the threat of such 
a terrible sentence should be thrown at her merely because 
she resented their interference in what was really a purely 
domestic affair of her own 7 

It is to be kept in view, in order to realise the tremendous 
power which ministers then wielded, that with the doubtful 
exception of St Andrews, Edinburgh, and a few other towns, 
the members of kirk-sessions would be composed in great 
measure of utterly uneducated men. It was not until 1633 
that Parliament made provision for the establishment of 
parochial schools. To give an idea of the position of 
matters in 1574, it may be stated that in 1560 the good 
people of Aberdour had occasion to present what they 
called a ** Testimonial " to the kirk-session of St Andrews. 
It was in respect of a lady of whom they had a very poor 
opinion. She had been apprehended in the town, was *' put 
in ane cart and harlet throu the samyn and banist our 
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boundis in tyme to come. We therefor by this write 
charitabillei requires all gude peopii to use and handill the 
said Besse quharever sche be apprehendit in lyk sort." To 
this — surely the strangest '' testimonial " ever penned — 
nineteen names were appended, but of these fourteen had 
to be written by another hand.^ 

It may be said that education is not everything, and that 
care would be taken in every parish to select only such as 
were suitable for the office; but that is a mere begging of 
the question, and it is to be borne in mind that elders were 
not then, as now, elected for life while they remained in the 
same parish; the system at first proposed was to have a 
fresh election once a year. It comes to this, if the kirk- 
session of St Andrews, certainly one of the strongest in the 
kingdom, could allow itself to be bullied by threats of ex- 
communication for such a trivial offence as was named 
above, what could not ministers do in other places where 
there v^s neither the force of public opinion, nor even a 
publicity much beyond the bounds of the parish, to keep 
them in check. What this might have meant in some cases 
we may gather from the resolutions passed by the General 
Assembly of 1596 : '' That ministers being found swearers or 
banners profaners of the Sabbath-day drunkards, feghters 
guilty of all thes or any of them, be deposit simpliciter. 
That ministers given to unlawful or incompetent trades 
and occupations for filthy gaine-— as balding hostlaries tak- 
ing of ockar besyde conscience and gude laws and bearing 
worldly offices in noble or gentlemen's houses, merchandyse 
and such like — buying victualls and keeping to dearth and 
all other worldly occupations as may distract them from 
their charge and may be sclander to the pastor or calling, 
' St Andrews Kirk-Session Reegister. Scot Hist. Soc., p. 55. 
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be admonisched and brought to the knawledge of their 
faults, and if they continue therein to be deposed." 

After all, however, the S3rstem then introduced, though 
rude and imperfect, and it could not be otherwise in the 
then existing state of society, was an immense improvement 
on what had gone before. If men were not good in those 
days, it was not from want of being well looked after. That 
in spite of this there was far more vice and immorality than 
writers such as Kirkton or Wodrow would lead one to 
imagine, can, I think, be very easily shown ; but along with 
it there was practised, to a far greater extent than now, a 
cold stem kind of piety, invaluable to the nation, for it was 
through it that the sense of duty was driven home to their 
children, and became an engrained part of the national 
character. 

In the rough-and-ready justice which was then dispensed 
there was much to approve, many a punishment inflicted 
which we can only regret cannot be inflicted to-day — though 
it must be admitted, on the other hand, that some of the 
decisions arrived at were rather startling, and the penalty 
out of all proportion to the offence. I give three examples 
illustrating the former class. 

In February i6o2 David Wilson admitted that he had 
been drinking, and had struck his wife in the public street, 
whereon he was ordered to ''sit down upon his knees and 
confess his faults and that he sail stand upon the piller in 
the Sabbath nixtocum and there in the presence of the 
people confess his wickedness." 

" On the 14th November 1616 the session ordained that 
David Wilson [could he have been a son of David or the 
same man?], for miscalling his mother, should make his 
public repentance the following Sunday in sackcloth." 
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As a set-off to the first of these, I take the following entry 
firom the minute of i8th February 1627 : — 

'^ Ordains Margaret Aitchison to stand thrie days at ye 
kirk-session door in sackcloth for stryking her gudeman 
wit ane rung yet sche struck him with in her hand." 

I think, on the whole, that the lady was the more severely 
treated than the erring husband. 

A curious case occurred in 1664. A David Donaldson had 
deserted his wife and fled to Ireland with Isobel Grinton, 
where they had lived for two years as man and wife. Why 
they had returned to Edinburgh it is difficult to under- 
stand; but this they did, and punishment swiftly followed. 
On the i6th June they were ordered to stand at the church 
door in sackcloth, barefoot and bare-legged, which no doubt 
they did ; but at the next meeting of session, at which I may 
say they appeared in sackcloth, they were told that, accord- 
ing to the order of the Presbytery, they were to come in 
this guise— barefoot and bare-legged on alternate Sundays. 
Thereafter the thing went on on this footing, but when 
October came, Donaldson, who was beginning to find it 
cold work, applied to the Presbytery, and by them the 
session was instructed to allow him thereafter to have his 
feet and legs covered. There is no reference to the feet 
and legs of Miss Grinton, but we may assume that a like 
privilege would be accorded to her ; indeed, that she should 
have been not permitted but compelled by the kirk-session 
to show off her legs in this indelicate fashion strikes one 
as being rather startling. 

There is a familiar story told of an individual who, in a 
delicious reverie on the dignity he had that day attained, 
and forgetful of aught else, came in collision with a cow. 

I 
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** Man, hand aff ma coo/' cried the irate owner. " Wuman/' 
was the solemn reply, **^ I'm not a ' man.' I'm a bailie." If 
he enjoyed the powers which appear to have been exercised 
by the bailies in the year 1691, it is not to be wondered at 
that he felt lifted up above mere ordinary men. 

In October of that year, one William Wilson was appre- 
hended in the act of committing a very grave moral offence. 
The crime being admitted, it was dealt with in the following 
summary fashion: ^'William Wilson was disposed upon be 
the civil magistrate and given to ane Flanders officer to goe 
abroad." It was just about this time — the siege of Namur 
was in 1695 — that the army swore so terribly in Flanders, 
according to Uncle Toby, and it seems hardly fair to have 
sent him there; but the orders were given not by a man 
but by a bailie, so tha-e was no more to be said. 

There is no doubt but that it was a useful thing to have 
a magistrate as a member of the kirk-session. Here is a 
case in point recorded in the minute of meeting of loth 
May 1615 : ** The session ordains Peter Gileray to goe to the 
barren bailie and request him to put Isobel Hamilton furth 
of Canonmills be reason sche never comes to the kirk, lyke- 
ways sche never comis to the examination." It was not, 
however, sufficient merely to go to church; to go to other 
than the church of the parish was looked upon as a very 
grave misdemeanour and punished accordingly, ['as is seen 
from what took place at the meeting of 20th October 1642. 
Adam Young was then charged with ** going astray to other 
churches and aluring of others so to do, resolved in respect 
he was nayther at examination nor communion to pay 
20 lbs., and also in tyme coming sail keip his awen kirk, 
and everei day he schewis not himself sail pay 20 B." His 
was not the only case of the kind then dealt with. Some of 
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the offenders gave the session a vast amount of trouble. 
Perhaps the most striking case of the kind was that of 
Colonel, afterwards Sir John, Touris of Inverleith. He was, 
so for as the church records sbow» the last survivor of a 
family who had for long been among the principal heritors 
of the parish. As far back as 1487 one of his ancestors had 
endowed an altar to St Anne in the St Cuthbert's of that 
day, but latterly the family had become impoverished, and 
he had eventually to sell what there was remaining and 
seek another home in the south. The family is believed to 
be extinct, so that there is no reason why Sir John's various 
troubles should not be told; from first to last they ranged 
from 1650 to 1659, and the references to him in the records 
do not fall far short of a hundred in number. 

He appears to have been a typical cavalier, and the first 
occasion on which he incurred the censure of the Church 
was when he joined the unfortunate expedition into England 
under the Duke of Hamilton, which came to be known as 
" The Unlawful Engagement." For this due penance had 
to be done, for had it not he would in all probability have 
suffered the loss of any property he had. In consequence, 
he appeared first before the Commission of the Kirk, and 
then the Presbytery, by whom he was referred to the kirk- 
session, who made him appear in the public place of repent- 
ance and there acknowledge his fault. 

After that he is not heard of until February 1655, when 
a breach of morals was reported against him, and he was 
waimed to appear before the session. This, however, he 
was unable to attend to, being then as reported *'at the 
weires," no doubt with Middleton, who was then putting 
up a very hopeless fight in the Highlands on account of 
Charles II. 
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From this he had returned shortly after, very heavily in 
debt, and to escape the action of his creditors took refuge 
in the Abbey* Probably there were a great many there in 
the same position, for at the meeting of the kirk-session of 
July 19 it is recorded, *^the elders and deacons in thair 
several quarters were appoynted to collect some benevolence 
for the prisoners that were in the Abbey according to the 
Presbitries order." His name is referred to thereafter at 
every meeting of session, and in September it was reported 
that he had gone to London. A year later an announcement 
was made that must have filled the hearts of the session with 
joy: it was reported that he was going to be married, and 
that, they foresaw, it would not be very easy for him to do 
until he had first made his peace with them. 

On the i6th October it was intimated that he had been at 
the Presbytery and had made' a bargain with them ; he was 
to get off with only two days' appearance on the stool, after 
which he was to be duly proclaimed. This was formally 
recorded in the minute-book, caution given to the extent of 
£100 both for the payment of his penalty and his public 
appearance on the stool, the entry being signed by himself 
and his cautioner, who bore the imposing name of William 
Wallace. If the session thought they were now within sight 
of the end, they were very much mistaken. They might send as 
many wairnings as they liked, no attention was paid. Eventu- 
ally his cautioner was wairned, and this had some effect, for 
Sir John sent word that he would satisfy in fifteen days — a 
promise confirmed the following week, but nothing came of 
it. In their distress the session consulted the Presbytery, 
but that body would only recommend the further exercise 
of patience, and this in the end was rewarded ; on the 6th 
March he gave such satisfactory caution for his penalty that 
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the proclamation of his banns of marriage were instructed 
to be made, he having undertaken to ''satisfy" before the 
ceremony took place— an undertaking faithfully observed^ for 
on the 22nd of the same month the clerk was able to record, 
no doubt with great satisfaction, *' Sir John Touris of Inner- 
leith was recaived from the place of public repentance for 
his misconduct wt. Issobel Finlayson being the first fault." 
How little was thought of the offence would appear from the 
fact that he attended a meeting of heritors and kirk-session, 
his name appearing first on the list of the sederunt on the 
19th — that is, only three days earlier — and it is pretty certain 
that his proclamation of marriage must have been made while 
he was actually ornamenting the place of repentance. In all 
probability a number of the guests of the wedding that was 
to be would be there to see how he comported himself, and 
no doubt a great many congratulations made on his having 
at last got it over. 

Unfortunately Sir John, for whom certainly no excuse can 
be made, was involved in another scandal some months later. 
This was brought under the notice of the kirk-session at 
their meeting of xoth December, in the record of which the 
following entry occurs : '^ James Haliburton and James Marr 
njaid report that they had spoken to Innerleith concerning 
his guiltiness with Janet Carrhoun before mariag ; he could 
not deny and desyred the sessione to admit her to her satis- 
faction and he sould do all dewtie as they desired." The 
same old game then began again. Sir John was waimed 
time after time without efiect. In March he was again in 
trouble for debt, and thereafter sought refuge in the High- 
lands. In June he came home, and promised to pay both 
his penalties — ^apparently the first had never been paid — but 
the promise was not kept. In September it was reported 
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that he was again hiding from his creditors, and the Presby- 
tery was consoltedi but they were powerless. In the old 
days probably the threat of excommunication would have 
been launched at his head, but at this time Scotland was 
under the rule of General Monk, and as it was unlikely that 
he would permit any civil penalty to follow upon such a 
sentence, the session could only bide their time. Why they 
did not proceed against his cautioner is not clear; he was 
certainly wairned, but nothing came of it. 

On the previous occasion fate had interfered in favour of 
the session in the way of his intended marriage, and now 
fate again played the same trick. Lady Touris had borne 
him a daughter, the young lady had to be baptised, and so 
it came about that on the 2nd June — we are now in the year 
1659 — ^^ appeared before the session and paid his penalty. 

We may presume that the little one was baptised forthwith, 
but it would only be on the strength of a promise that he 
would satisfy in the usual way thereafter, for at the next 
meeting of session it is noted, '* Innerleith has promised to 
supplicat the Presbitrie for his satisfaction he being married." 
If he did so, it was without effect. 

According to our present way of looking at things, it seems 
simply barbarous in the session to have insisted upon Sir 
John again taking his stand on the place of public repentance. 
It was not merely he who would suffer ; the feelings of his 
newly-wedded wife, in all probability a lady of high birth, 
might have been taken into consideration; she might not 
actually be with him there, but part of the shame which he 
seemed so acutely to feel would also have been her portion. 
Sir John, however, was not to be bullied into submission, and 
ignored the different citations he received. In the autumn, 
on what grounds we are not told, he was taken prisoner by 
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the English, and thereafter went to England, but he was not 
kept long there, for on the 9th February 1660 he sent word 
to the kirk-session, telling them plainly that be refused to 
appear before them. In their despair they again put the 
matter before the Presbytery, but that body, like themselves, 
was powerless. Thereafter his name appears again and again 
in the records, until at last in 1661 it was reported that Sir 
John Touris had sold his lands of Innerleith and gone to 
reside permanently in England. No doubt the session would 
look back with longing to the days of ten years previously. 
No malignant then would have dared to flout them in this 
way, while his brother heritors would rejoice in the thought 
that for once the powers of the church had been successfully 
defied. 

In the case of Sir John Touris, it may be said that the 
session had on the whole rather the best of it. They got 
their fines on both of the occasions they were levied, and 
Sir John had to appear twice before the congregation and 
listen with deference to the words of admonition addressed 
to him. In that I am about to mention the session were 
not so successful. 

In the beginning of August 1646 two women appeared 
before it — Dorothy Wilson and Agnes Hallon — the latter 
being, according to modern ways, more properly called Mrs 
Parker. Wilson accused the other of having called her a 
witch, and proved it, but in the course of the investigation 
which took place it appeared that there had been a very 
bitter feud between the two for years. The session decided 
that it was a case of the pot calling the kettle black, and, in 
order to promote a better state of afiairs, ordained that the 
two women should be imprisoned together, apparently in the 
hope that after enjoying for a time the sweets of each other's 
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society a better state of relations would be brought about. 
It was a curious experiment, but in arranging to try it they 
unfortunately forgot to remember the existence of Jon Parker. 
The following week the baihde of the Wast Port reported, no 
doubt to the amazed indignation of the session, that Jon 
Parker '' brak up the prison qr. his wyff was and took her 
out " ; the clerk adds, '^ he to be waimed " : they had better 
have left him alone. He took no notice at first, but on 3rd 
September he appeared '' in ane boasting brawling way wt. 
out any respect to the ministers or the session, wald not hear 
any reproof and abused baith the clerk and church officer and 
in a furie went his way wt. out hearing of any censure." 

Such an instance of human depravity must have been a 
terrible shock to the members of session, but, alasl there 
was more to follow. At their next meeting it was reported 
that he was still disobedient, and would not allow his wife 
to enter prison; but this notwithstanding, the West Port 
bailie was instructed to apprehend her and lock her up 
again. This he duly did, but tactically it was a great mis- 
take, for he lost not merely Mrs Parker but all his other 
guests. A fortnight later it was reported that Parker H&d 
descended on the prison like a thunderbolt, whinger in hand, 
and, not content with releasing his wife, had driven out all 
the other prisoners, vowing he would kill them if they re- 
mained. This was awful news, and while the session were 
in the very act of discussing it, and wondering what was 
best to be done, in burst Jon Parker himself upon them, 
^^ being maist extraordinarie drunk," and in outrageous and 
bitter words (lefied them all, and so left. 

^'The session much grieving never finding the like mis- 
carriage before, thocht fit to tak the advyse of the presbitrie 
because it is not ane ordinarie business." 
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This explosion occarred on the 23rd September^ and to all 
appearance the Presbytery would rather have had nothing to 
do with it» for it is not till two months later that we read of 
Parker being waimed to attend that body. He took no 
notice of this^ and was referred more than once to the bailie 
of the West Port ; but that functionary, remembering what 
had happened before, fought shy of him, and the assistance 
of the more potent bailies of Edinburgh had to be sought. 

On January 22 the derk records in a helpless kind of 
way, ''Jon Parker as yet not apprehended hot is still dis- 
obedient," but a fortnight later he had the satisfaction of 
writing that Jon Parker was at last laid by the heels and 
safe in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. From thence he made 
more than one supplication to the kirk-session for liberty, 
and eventually they agreed to request the Presbsrtery to 
grant an order for his release, providing he gave security 
that he would give such satis&ction to the Church as they 
might require. This was done — but once again at liberty, 
this terrible reprobate appeared before them and defied 
them; he refused to give any satisfaction — as far as his 
penalty they might apply to his cautioner. This unfor- 
tunate creature was accordingly called on, and on the 29th 
April actually paid it — no less than twenty merks — but only 
after the authority of the Edinburgh bailies had been brought 
to bear upon him. The final reference to the case is on 
27th May, when it is recorded that " Jon Parker compeired 
and humbled himself, confessed his unchristian behaviour, 
was rebuked and admonished." That was the end of it, — 
not one single appearance on the stool did he make, and 
it seems clear that the session were glad to be quit of him 
on any terms. 
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** Wi' pinch I pat a Sunday's hct on, 
An' SDOoved awa' before the Setnon ; 
I made an open, fiur confesiion— • 

I scorned to lee ; 
An' syne Me» John, beyoiid expression. 
Fell foul o' me." 

—Burns. 

As an instance of the merciless way the session went about 
its business, and the length its members would go when 
thwarted, I may give the following case in rather more 
detail. 

In February 1647 one Issobel Greir appeared before it 
and admitted that she was about to become a mother. The 
story she told as to her partner in disgrace did not com- 
mend itself to the members of the kirk-session. He was 
alleged to have been a trooper whose regiment was no longer 
stationed in Edinburgh ; but in their belief it was some one 
very much nearer, one whom apparently they were particularly 
anxious to get at, who was her partner in guilt. Four times 
she appeared and was made to go over the whole thing each 
time, but never once did she falter. Then it was resolved 
that she should be '^ dealt with quaetlie be the minister." 
The minister was no more successful in private than he 
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had been in public. Two more appearances before the 
session followed, still without result; then her case was 
''continued" so that she might be ''posed" when in the 
agonies of childbirth, but the posing had no effect — ^how 
could it? the poor woman was evidently telling the truth. 
The offence committed was a very common one in those 
da}rs, and the regular penalty was two appearances on the 
stool and a small fine ; but the session after all their labour, 
after having gone the length of consulting the Presbjrtery, 
had only succeeded in making themselves ridiculous, and 
hence, on the and June 1648, in their impotent malice, it 
was decided that she should be banished the parish, and 
intimation made that any one within its bounds found guilty 
of resetting her would have to pay one hundred pounds 
penalty. To appreciate the full extent of this punishment, 
it must be kept in mind that at that time, as explained 
before, no one was allowed to take up residence in a new 
parish without a satisfactory certificate fi'om the kirk-session 
of the parish which had been left. The poor woman's fate 
was therefore a hard one — she was to all intents and pur- 
poses branded as a bad character for the rest of her life. 

It has been asserted that men in those days were of a 
coarser fibre and less sensitive than we should be to the 
humiliation involved in such penalties. Probably this was 
so— indeed it could hardly be otherwise when the offence 
and its punishment were of everyday occurrence, but in 
some cases it was all too keenly felt. 

In September 1693 William M'Morran, a cobbler, confessed 
to a grave breach of morals. He was appointed to buy ane 
sack gown to stand in at the kirk doors and to appear before 
the congregation on Sabbath next. At the following meeting 
of session it was reported that he had obeyed. There were. 
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howeveft many more similar appearances to be made, aad 
before these could be overtaken the man went mad. On the 
I2th October it was told to the session that he had turned 
distempered. His elder was requested to make inquiries, 
and at the next meeting he reported that M'Morran's wife 
could not get him kept in the house, and that the neighbours 
were afraid of him in the night time. In these circumstances 
it might have been expected that the session would remit 
the rest of bis punishment, but they did nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, the session-clerk, after giving the above 
details, records the fact — "the session delayed him for a 
time," — for all time it proved ; the man bad become a raving 
lunatic, and his name does not again appear. 

A very similar case was that of Walter Rae, who had pled 
guilty to a breach of morals involving the use of the sack 
gown. The thought of his public appearance in such a guise 
was too much for him. He actually made a first appearance, 
then it is noted that the case is '' continued qubill he be weill 
quho is distracted for the present.*' Later on it being 
reported that he was " becam somequhat solid," which, trans- 
lated into ordinary English, apparently meant that his mental 
condition had improved, he was ordered to compeir before 
the congregation the next Sunday, the kirk-session being 
apparently desirous of availing themselves of this lucid in- 
terval, a mode of proceeding simply barbarous. He did not 
appear, and in the end the kirk-session were instructed by 
the Presb)rtery to bring the matter to a close. All this 
time the public appearances of his partner in disgrace were 
postponed — ^why is not very clear; but in the end she had 
to satisfy justice in the usual way. Whether poor Rae 
ever became permanently ''solid" we have no means of 
knowing. 
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The most pathetic case of the kind noticed in our records 

is no doubt that of Lady Jean . I cannot give the name, 

because, according to M'Farlane's Genealogical Collections, 
this lady was married twice subsequently to the event I am 
to speak of, in both cases to men of good position, and her 
descendants may be among us at this day. It is sufficient 
to say that she was the daughter of a peer, and that her 
brother was one of the most prominent men in Scotland of 
his day. 

The case had been sent to St Cuthbert's session by that 
of Edinburgh, and is recorded in this way: ** August 15 

Christian M'Ledney being questioned concerning Jean 

confessed that such ane woman was in her house the space 
of twentie dayes but denied that she knew her surname and 
that Helen Orr took her out of her house to Tipperlin quher 
sche was delyvered, sche was referred back to the Edinburgh 
sessione. 

''The said Jean compeared, and being asked her name 
declared that her name was Jeane M'Kainzie and the bairn's 

father was Lenord borne in Aberdeine. Her faythers 

name was James M'Kainzie and qn the bairn was gotten, 
sche was the Lady Mary's servand — ^is continued to farder 
tryell. 

**Aug. 31 Jean compeired and confessed that her 

right name was Jean daughter to Lord and her 

bairn's father to be Lenord Alexr. Crawford is deputed 

to produce her ^before the presbyterie on Wednesday Nixt 
and in respect her child was on the point of death it was 
baptised." 

Poor Lady Jean , no doubt but for the child's illness 

she would have been over the hills and hi away with it 
before the session could have interfered; but it was ill, it 
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was dyingi and so she bad to face the twelve or foarteen 
sour ignorant enthusiasts and make a fall confession. 

How the case ended there is no means of knowing^— one 
thing is certain, she never appeared in the place of repent* 
ance in St Cuthbert's ; the responsibility of dealing with the 
sister of one so powerful as an ordinary offender the kirk- 
session preferred to avoid ; they remitted the matter to the 
Presbytery, and what they did is also unknown, their records 
for the time being no longer in existence. 

It must have been a bitter disappointment to the gossips 
of the congregation, for no doubt the matter had got wind, 
and they had looked forward to seeing their erring sister of 
high degree treated in the usual way. 

This, it may be said, was not the only occasion on which 
such an inconclusive finale took place. Beyond all doubti 
along with this, the two greatest scandals of the period under 
review were, first of all, the liaison between the last Episcopal 
minister and one of his flock, and second, the flirtation which 
took place between the principal heritor in the parish and 
the beadle's wife. 

In the former, the guilty pair saved themselves by flight ; 
in the latter, which is fully dealt with elsewhere, the kirk- 
session had most satisfactory reasons for not proceeding to 
extremities. 

It has been assumed by some that the stool of repentance 
was only made use of in connection with the particular faults 
I have referred to, but this, though there is a good deal of 
truth in it, is not quite correct. No doubt in minor cases of 
Sabbath-breaking and other offences of no great moment, 
those guilty got off with a small fine and rebuke before the 
session, but not in every case. 
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In 1590 John Dickson^ for leading in com on Sabbath, had 
to stand two days before the congregation. 

In 1605 David Kaipper, for playing bowls on Sabbath, had 
to stand one day at the piller. 

In 1652 Margaret Cook and Marion Stevenson, for flyting 
and scolding on Sabbath, were fined a dollar each and 
publicly rebuked. 

In 1696 Elizabeth Thorn, for persisting in carrying in milk 
to Edinburgh on the Lord's Day, was publicly rebuked. 

Drinking in time of divine service was a frequent cause of 
fine, while another was known as breach of order in bridal 
lawing — that is, exceeding the statutory number of guests 
permitted to be present at marriage festivities. 

Perhaps the most absurd case of Sabbath-breaking which 
appears is recorded in the minute of meeting of kirk-session 
held 14th April 1653. It is as follows : '^ Marie Sewell ane 
Englishwoman for giving physick on the Lordesday com- 
peired and being accused thereof denyed— in respect she was 
lately married upon John Aitken by Mr Alexr. TurnbuU as 
sche affirmed*, was ordained to present ane testificat thereof 
the nixt sessione day and farder informatione to be learned 
betwixt and that tyme concerning her giving of physick." 
Mrs Sewell — I beg pardon, Mrs Aitken — ^accordingly produced 
her certificate of marriage at next meeting, but I regret to 
say no further information is given as to the physic or its 
result, nor is anything said as to the penalty she had to pay 
for her outrageous offence. 

Matters of this kind are apt to become tedious. Let us 
turn to something of more interest. 

Mr Sime, in his never-ending eulogy of the way in which 
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the members of the kirk-session looked after the morals of 
the parish, refers to the matter of alleged witchcraft, and 
gives an instance in which the one accused was found to be 
merely a silly ignorant bodie, who was told that she must 
give up pretending to tell fortunes or she would be handed 
over to the civil magistrate. He might have told of one or 
two other instances of attempted trafficking with the Evil 
One which were infinitely more interesting. The first case I 
shall refer to is that of Catherine Flint, which came before 
the kirk-session in March 1606. It is mentioned very briefly 
in this way : — 

''The quhilk day copiered Catharine Flint dweller wt. the 
unqll. William Thomsone's wyf in ye yaird and confest yt. 
she chairmit ane woman in ye Cors Calsay and promisit 
never to do ye lyk agane before the sessione or els be burnt 
as ane witch/' 

It is a pity we are not told a little more. No doubt the 
session had made pretty full inquiries, and in all probability 
discovered that the chairming referred to, as in the much 
more interesting case which follows, was for the patient's 
good. It was a case of faith - healing. Mrs Flint was 
merely a Christian Scientist who lived before her proper 
time. 

On the i6th November 1643 Marion Fisher appeared be- 
fore the kirk - session, ''given up to be ane ordinaire 
chairmer," and then and there made a full confession to this 
effect : " In the time of her youth sche learned ane spell or 
chairm from ane William Aitken quho was ane cheirar 
(shearer?) wt. Thomas Clesher come from Ponfeigh beside 
Douglas quiik sche used to sundrie as viz. to ane Janet 
Cermett and Hew Fisher quho was serspoken, and laitlie to 
ane Janet Legget's bairne in Wardie quho was seik and that 
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also sche broke ane spindle over the bairn, and lykeways 
confessed that ane Johne Muir came and told her his bairn 
was seik and desyred qt. he suld do she desyred him to put 
on ane clean sark and the bairn would be weill/' The words 
of the charm she used were : — 

" Our Lord forth raide, 
His foal's foot slade, 
Our Lord down lighted. 
His foal's foot righted, 
Saying ' Flesh to flesh, blood to blood, 

Bane to bane,' 
In our Lord His name." 

The kirk-session, feeling that in a matter so ''horrible 
and awful " it was well to proceed circumspectly, " continued 
her," that is, sentence was ^o tern, delayed, and she was kept 
under strict surveillance in hopes that something yet more 
dreadful might transpire. 

Her case is again referred to in the minute of meeting of 
the 15th February following : — 

" Marion Fisher— -chairmer in Wardie, compeired and non 
being there to accuse her, is ordained to be put in prisone 
and advertisement to be maid to any quho. knows anything 
against her to compeir the next day and to be heard." 

A fortnight later the case came up— 

''Marion Fisher chairmer in Wardie after her imprison- 
ment again compeired and non being found to challenge her, 
according to the order of the presbitrie in such cases, sche is 
ordained to sit in the middell of the church in sackcloth in 
tyme of sermon in view of the whole people and confess her 
chairming and lykeways suo consensu it is enactit if ever 
sche be fund to use any such lyke in tyme coming to suffer 
death as ane real witch." 

The evident disappointment of the kirk-session at no one 

K 
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coming forward to help them in the prosecution of the case, 
suggests the thought that here we have exactly such a 
tribunal-^one of sour ignorant enthusiasts — as before de- 
scribed. The whole thing would be ludicrous but for the 
closing threat of the kirk-session. It was no empty one, for 
these were terrible times. Just about this time popular 
imagination ran riot in regard to the matter of witchcraft. 
Agnes Finnie, of the Potterrow, Edinburgh, was burned alive 
for witchcraft that very year; and but very shortly before. 
Principal Baillie, writing to Mr Spang, his correspondent at 
Campvere, on the 12th September 1643, tells him of "the 
extraordinary multiplying of witches, above thirty being 
burnt in Fife in a few months." These, we are told by 
some, were the golden days of Presbyterianism ! 

It was a wonder that poor Marion Fisher got off so easily. 
Fortunately for her the powers she affected to wield were 
made use of for a beneficent purpose, and her preference for 
clean linen was not a punishable offence. The words of the 
charm seem ridiculous, but, startling as it may appear, it was 
one well known and in frequent use not merely then but 
down to a recent date. One Janet Brown, in the parish of 
Markinch, was in the very same year (1643) brought before 
its Kirk-Session on the charge of charming, when she con- 
fessed to having used the words above quoted in the case of 
several persons. I have not been able to discover what 
punishment was meted out to her. In Shetland, even as 
late as 1845, the same charm was in use. According to a 
writer in the 'New Statistical Account,' when a person 
received a sprain it is customary to apply to an individual 
practised in casting the "Wresting Thread." This is a 
thread spun from black wool on which are cast nine knots, 
and then it is tied round the sprained leg or arm, the operator 
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while putting the thread round the afHicted limb saying in a 
very low tone, inaudible to the sufferer or bystanders, *' Our 
Lord forth raide," &c.^ 

The next case which occurs in St Cuthbert's minutes is 
rather an amusing one. I shall give it exactly as it appears. 

1646, July 23. "Janet Wilsoune and Janet Tailyour for 
having conversatioune with ane Egyptiane who deluded them 
and got monies from them promising to restore the double, 
and took the monies with her and left nathing in their kistes 
but coUes bound in ane napkin — ^they suffering her to go to 
their kistes, the sessioune thinking them to be diffident of 
God's providence and giving themselves over to evil de- 
lusions for an example to others, ordained them to stand 
publicly before the congregation in the middle of the 
church." 

In the notice of the following meeting of session it is 
recorded : " Janet Tailyour and Janet Wilsoune maid public 
satisfaction and paid everie ane of them 55 boddles for the 
poore." 

Here again we have an illustration of the hard, unsym- 
pathetic spirit characteristic of the time. The girls had lost 
everything, both money and clothes had gone. Nowadays 
there would have been a subscription raised for them. They 
were not merely made to look ridiculous in the eyes of the 
congregation, but compelled to borrow money to give to the 
poor. One can imagine the sardonic satisfaction with which 
the "twelve or fourteen sour ignorant enthusiasts" would 
take in this last piece of the business. 

Another amusing instance of the credulity current among 
the weaker vessels is mentioned in the minute of meeting of 
August 3, 1660: "Compeired Margaret Bell and Catherine 

* See article on " Sandsting." 
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Haddow qho. were accused for going to Leith to ane 
Englishman qho. professed if things were stolen to tell 
quher they are. They confessed that having some things 
stolen at the watter, went there wt. ane consent and were 
adv]^ed by James Henderson and that they gave him money 
and told him the business, and he desyred them to com at 
three hours after non qlk doing he opened ane book and told 
them the clothes were taken from ane watter syd beside ane 
milne and wer resett in ane house stood east and west having 
ane door on the north." 

The kirk-session were so horrified with the enormity of 
the offence that they felt diffident as to their power of judging 
It, and thought fit to send it to the Presb)rtery, and to the 
Presbytery the poor unfortunates had to go. 

On the 20th September ''the Moderator maid report that 
the Presbyterie had rebuked thes women qoho went to Leith 
to seik unlawful meanes for yr. clothes and were referred to 
stand publickly before the congregation." This they after- 
wards did along with the woman who had so badly advised 
them, and another whose curiosity had tempted her to ac- 
company them. In this case the culprits were not fined, 
and there is not one word said about the man with the book 
from whom so little value for their money was obtained. 
I believe, however, that it is not at all necessary to assume 
that the kirk -session were on that account guilty of any 
dereliction of duty ; it is much more likely that the English- 
man, hearing of the serious turn matters had taken, had for 
the time disappeared. I think, after all, that there is little 
doubt he ultimately paid the penalty of his practice of im- 
position. In the records of the Old Tolbooth the following 
entry occurs : — 
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Sir bailie 

Thes are only to transmitt to your prisonei 
oure being insofficient, the person of James Vallentynet a 
man who takes upon him to practise divinatione and sooth- 
saying and ffor money ordenarly make a trade of discovering 
things lost and how and qur. they may be found and by 
qum. they war taken away or stoUen ; and in particular of 
leate hath aspersed a gentlewoman as having been guilty of 
the lyke^ notwithstanding she being known to the party 
quho wants the guds to be a person of integritie and un- 
tainted honestie. We believe him to be a louse flagetious 
fellow and therefor recommend him to be strickly keepe in 
prisone till he be presented by on james Dunn serjant to the 
castle of Edr. who hath received no small prejudice throu 
his deboUicall lying discoverie or rather delusion wch. he 
trades in to gain money. • . . yor very humbill servants the 
byelliesof Leith/'i 

Though the name does not correspond, unless we are to 
assume that owing to the villainous writing of the time a 
mistake had been made, the fact that his place of residence 
was the same as that of Mr James Henderson, and his 
peculiar mode of defrauding the public identical with his, 
would seem to indicate very clearly that the two were one 
and the same person. 

There is another case worth recording as showing the 
existence of a curious system of divination, and in its sequel 

^ Extncts from the Records of the Old Tolbooth. Book of Old Edinburgh Club, 
V. 143. 
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the waning powers of the Kirk-Session. The reference to it 
is as follows : — 

1691, December 3. " Gavin Aikman, Jenet and Katharine 
Dowall delated for consulting wt. the devil to be cited. 

**Decr. 10. Gavin Aikman being called confessed judicially 
that he saw the key turned in Edinr. when he was a boy in 
Alexr. Weits house and never tried it but once and this 
last time which Jenet Duall and Katharine Dowall saw. 
Katharine Dowall being called, compeared and confessed 
that she ignorantlie put the key on the book and read the 
persones names and that she never did it but this time, and 
several years since she saw Gavin doe it. She also declared 
that she wanted such a thing, and entreated him to doe it 
but he was loathe to doe it. The said Katharine confessed 
thet she took the bible and put the key on the 50 Psalm at 
the 18 verse ^ and named persones names and it stood still, 
and when she named Bessie Fisher's name the bible moved, 
the bouU of the key fell from her finger and that both the 
tymes answered to that name when she did it. 

''Jenet Duall confessed that her sister Katharine told her 
that she had done such a thing before and she desired her to 
do it again." 

It will be borne in mind that the crime of which the three 
were accused was "consulting with the devil," and that 
being so it was even more than the one preceding a case for 
the collective wisdom of the Presbj^ery to deal with, and to 
it it was accordingly sent. 

How it came about ** let wha kens tell," but it is the fact 
that the names of the two girls do not again appear, and the 
only explanation seems to be that they were not brought 

^ *'When thoa sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him, and hast been 
partaker with adulterers. "—Psalm 1. 18. 
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under the notice of the Presbytery at all. David Williamson 
was not the man to deal harshly with the follies of the sex, 
and apparently they got off with a private admonition. It 
would be interesting to know what Miss Bessie Fisher 
thought of this. With regard to Aikman, however, the case 
was very different. He must have been a terrible fellow : he 
would not appear before the Presbytery, though on the 24th 
March he was cited "with certificate" that if he did not 
appear the next day he would be cited by name from the 
pulpit. This was a threat that usually had the desired effect, 
but in this case failed. He wa& cited from the pulpit, but, 
sad to relate, he paid no attention. The session then sought 
the aid of the Presbytery, and after that of one of the 
heritors. ''They desired Dean to secure Gavin Aikman," 
but the days were past when any liberties with the person 
might be taken either by kirk -session or heritors. Gavin 
Aikman defied them all. On the 23rd February 1693 
he appeared before the session and expressed his regret 
for what had happened, but as regards paying a fine or 
"satisfying" on the stool, that was another thing. The 
session made sundry efforts after this to make him do 
homage to their rule, but without success ; and that he was 
not alone in this mode of acting would appear from an entry 
in the minute of meeting of session of 20th September 1694 : 
" Intimation to be made upon Sabbath next that the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper is to be administered upon the 
second and third Sundays of October. The names of de- 
linquents who hes not answered the session when called are 
appointed to be publickly read from the pulpit upon Sabbath 
next." 

This startling insubordination was no doubt due to the 
Act of William and Mary, passed at the very beginning of 
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their reign, before even the first General Assembly had met. 
By it ^'all Acts enjoining civil pains upon sentences of 
excommunication" were swept away.^ 

On these Acts the whole system of punitive Church 
government was founded. The effect of this was not much 
felt at first, the force of public opinion was so strong; but it 
gradually told, and in the course of time it was seen that the 
Church was willing to accommodate itself to the change. 
The passing of sentences which could not be enforced was 
plainly incompatible with its own dignity. To the Episco- 
palians, of course, the relief was immediate. Presbyterian 
public opinion was nothing to them. In the past, if they 
refused to sign the Covenant, they risked the forfeiture of 
their whole goods and chattels to the State, but now they 
could set the most peremptory commands of the Church at 
defiance. True, as yet the public observance of the forms of 
their Church was proscribed, but that did not affect their 
individual liberty. In matters religious it was unbounded.' 

Though the kirk-session was in this way bereft of its 
extreme powers, it must not be assumed that it was not 
a force to be reckoned with. Fines, it is true, are seldom 
after this heard of, and are then imposed only through the 
interposition of the civil magistrate ; but the force of public 
opinion was still in favour of due respect being paid to the 
Church judicatories, and rebukes in public for many a long 
year thereafter continued to be considered as quite right and 
proper. Offenders who failed to obey their behests were not 
looked on very favourably. 

Perhaps before now reference should have been made to 

1 Hill Burton's < Histoiy of Scotland,' vil 455. 

* The public performance of the Episcopal form of worship was authorised by 
statute in 1712. 
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a ceremony, mention of which is found on nearly every 
page of the session records, in these words, '' ordains to 
ressave/' There is no explanation of this in St Cuthbert's 
records, so that we mast go to what is in such matters the 
fountain-head — ^viz., the St Andrews Kirk-Session Register. 
This is what took place in the case of Cristane Zwill in 
1586: ''The last Sonday the said Cristane to be ressavit 
agane to the unite of the Kirk in manner following, to wit 
in the publick assemblie of the congregatioun hir offenses 
being brieflie repetit be the minister, Cristane sail acknow- 
ledge the same and promis with the assistance of Goddis 
spirite never to commit the lyk agane, humil herself on her 
kneis, ask God mercy and the hoill congregatioun forgifnis. 
This done the minister sail first ressaif hir be the hand in 
the pulpeit where he standis and syn sail appoynt hir to pas 
to samony of the elderis as sail be depute to sit togidder for 
that purpose quhilkis in name of the kirk sail ressaif hir and 
embrais hir as their sister to gif thankis to God for hir con- 
versioun and mak publick prayer for hir continuance accord- 
ing to the purpois as the spirit of God sail move hir heart for 
the tyme." In all probability this ceremony would, at least 
in the case of large congregations, be considerably curtailed. 
When four or five had to be '' ressaved " the same day, it 
would have taken up too much time, and though it is pos- 
sible that the elders selected were quite willing to do their 
duty in the way of embracing their erring sisters, doubts 
might arise if such a proceeding was for the edification of 
the congregation, and it is absolutely certain that the elders' 
wives would have a wholesome objection to it.^ 

With a view to showing as precisely as is now possible 
the result of the untiring efforts of the kirk -session to 

1 St Andrews Kirk-Sesnon Register. Scot Hist Soc., pp. 571-2. 
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produce a satisfactory state of matters in the way of con- 
duct, an analysis is given below of the different cases with 
which it had to deal, first in 16441 one of the years of the 
so-called golden age of Presb)rterianism, and again in 1691, 
the first year in which proceedings are fully reported after 
the assumed withering influences attendant on twenty-four 
years of Episcopal Church government. The cases re- 
ferred to are only those in which actual appearance was 
made before the session, — a fact to be kept in mind, as 
occasionally offenders, by persistently ignoring its citations, 
or by actual flight, escaped the consequences of their 
misdeeds. 
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In neither of the years referred to was there anything 
abnormal in the number of cases; if they mislead at all, 
it is rather in a way favourable to the reputation of the 
congregation. In other years more than one instance 
occurs in which the highest place of the stool of repentance 
had at one and the same time four or five occupants, while 

* A common form of " Sabbath-breaking " was that of " Drinking daring time of 
preaching." 

' An '* irregalar " marriage meant one which had been celebrated by an Episcopal 
minister. 
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the average of the cases of drunkenness was certainly higher 
than shown.^ 

It is, however, true that as compared with the present 
day this offence was one of phenomenally rare occurrence, 
a circumstance all the more remarkable when it is kept in 
view that it was midway between the two years referred to 
that there was held what was known as the Drunken Par- 
liament of 1662, when the Lord High Commissioner and 
his crew had drunk to the devil's health at midnight at 
the Cross of A3rr; but that it was rare among the lower 
and middle classes would seem to be certain if the evidence 
of Discipline Books is to be accepted, and there is no reason 
why it should not. 

What, then, is the explanation ? If the vice, unhappily 
so common now, had no existence then except among the 
higher classes, how did this arise? and to this the answer 
must be that, at the time, intemperance was an expensive 
luxury. "As drunk as a lord'' is a phrase full of signifi- 
cance. Whisky was then almost unknown. Reference will 
be found to Aqua Vitae and Strong Waters in Acts of 
Parliament passed about this time, but in the West Kirk 
records the notices in regard to either are few and far be- 
tween. True, there was a slight epidemic in the beginning 
of 1649, no fewer than three women being brought before the 

^ " Drunkenness is an offence which appears curiously seldom in the older records, 
and came before the sessions chiefly as conjoined with swearing and fighting. 
Doubtless the ale which was the sole drink of the peasantry was not so potent as 
the whisky that came into vogue after 1750, though change-houses for the sale of 
' Twopenny ' abounded even in the smallest village." — ' Social Life in Scotland in 
the Eighteenth Century,' Graham, p. 326. 

The unfortunate result of the use of spirits is dealt with by Leckie in his ' History 
of the Eighteenth Century,' where he shows at considerable length the great increase 
in drunkenness which took place in London after the Revolution, owing to the in- 
troduction of gin by the followers of William III. 
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session for drunkenness. Apparently its members did not 
think this a very serious offence, for only one of the three 
had to mount the penitent stool; she was guilty, however, 
not merely of drunkenness, but of blasphemy. In both of 
the other cases the women had been drunk with " Strong 
Waters," and had respectively to pay £3 and £^ for the 
use of the poor — the latter being the more heinous offender, 
for she not merely drank but sold " Strong Waters." Now, 
if Strong Waters, in other words Whisky, had been in any- 
thing like common use, it would most certainly have been 
more frequently referred to. One of the offences falling 
most frequently under the cognisance of the session was 
that of entertaining during hours of divine service, and the 
notices of pynts of ale and chopins of wine are innumerable, 
but hardly an instance of the other is to be found. 

One of the most curious features in the system of Dis- 
cipline as then exercised was this, that, in cases involving 
a public rebuke, the offenders before such was given re- 
quired to find caution that they would give full and com- 
plete satisfaction to the discipline of the Church, and pay 
whatever fine should be imposed upon them, under a penalty 
sometimes as high as a hundred pounds Scots. In the event 
of caution not being forthcoming, as often [as not the offender 
was at once referred to the Justice of the Peace, to be im- 
prisoned until he found the required security. Than such 
a proceeding surely nothing could be more harsh or un- 
reasonable, and yet it was of frequent occurrence. One is 
tempted to ask. What became of those who could not find 
caution ? how long were they thus detained ? But to that 
no certain answer can be got. Caution being forthcoming, 
the next consideration was payment of the fine, and, as a 
rule, it was only after this had been paid in full that 
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offenders were permitted to '' enter upon their satisfaction/' 
that is to say, their course of public rebukes. 

Caution must very often have been diiEcult to get, and 
when this was the case the unfortunates had a hard time. 
Here, for instance, is a typical case. 

1641, SepUmber 2nd. '* William Nicol his wife compeirit and 
declairit her husband had been incarcerat the space of Aught 
dayes in the Tolbuith of Edinburgh and could not be liberat 
before the sessione were contentit; she producit to the 
sessioune 5 lbs. protesting yt. they war not able to pay no 
more. The sessioune considering their povertie acceptit 
yrof. and grantit ane warrand for his liberatioune." 

Thereafter Nicol would have the doubtful privilege of being 
scolded in the face of the congregation for the next two or 
three Sundays. His £ault was not a serious one. He and 
his wife had been guilty of retaining in their service as 
nurse a woman who had been found guilty of a serious 
breach of morals and had not " satisfied." In other words, 
he had in this way slighted the authority of the kirk*session, 
for which offence in these golden days of Presbyterianism he 
was locked up for eight days, fined five pounds, and publicly 
rebuked. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the duties of the 
kirk*session in matters of discipline were not confined to 
a mere adjudicating upon the cases brought before them. 
They were in a manner judge, jury, and prosecutor in one, 
and even something more. That they acted as a species of 
ecclesiastical police is notorious, and their alleged prying 
interference in this capacity has served to wing the shaft 
of many a sarcasm launched at the expense of the Church ; 
but the ideal aimed at was something far higher than is 
generally recognised. According to that, it would seem as 
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though every parish was a diocesei every minister a bishop, 
and every elder, minus the power of dispensing the sacra- 
mentSy a minister. Here is what John Welsh of Irongray 
says in one of his sermons preached in the parish of Cath- 
cart : '^ It is a day (the Day of Judgment) wherein we must 
reckon for all we have done, for every minute and moment 
of time we have had; a day wherein the minister must 
reckon for those of his flock, the parent for his children, 
the elder for those of his quarter." 

The high ideal was, however, but too easily lost sight 
of. There may have been epochs in the history of the 
Church of Christ when men suitable for the exercise of 
such functions were to be found, when the hearts of all 
beat so completely in unison that in the performance of 
their duties such ofiice • bearers would have earned only 
gratitude; but it is to be feared such epochs have been 
few, and, looking at it from the present point of view, the 
only wonder is that some of the peculiar features of the 
institution were tolerated at all. Take, for instance, a 
resolution of the kirk-session arrived at at their meeting 
of 19th April 1694: — 

'* The session appoint an intimation to be made from the 
pulpit upon Sabbath next, that when elders and deacones 
goes through to search their bounds, whoever shall keep 
their doores closs and not give access, shall be holden as 
guiltie." 

That is to say, there might be the very best of reasons for 
declining the honour of a visit from the elder, but to decline 
it entailed the privilege of a sessional rebuke, as in that case 
it was assumed that you were guilty of Sabbath-breaking. 
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EDUCATION. 

" In every village marked with little spire 
Embowered in trees and little known to fame, 
There dwells in lowly shed and mean attire 
A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name, 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame." 

— Shbnstone. 

It must be admitted that in regard to Education the record 
of St Cuthbert's is very disappointing, and this is all the more 
surprising because among its earliest ministers were Robert 
Pont and William Aird, both men distinguished for their 
scholastic attainments, while the kirk - session counted 
among its members at the same time probably the first 
mathematician in Europe — John Napier of Merchiston. 
The only explanation possible of the indifference displayed, 
we may assume, lies in the fact that at that time the more 
populous part of St Cuthbert's parish was, if not actually 
within the bounds of the City, yet so near to it that to all 
intents and purposes they were one. The High School of 
Edinburgh ei^'oyed an outstanding reputation, and that 
Napier thought well of it seems evident, as he sent his own 
son there — a fact we know, because the lad was one of the 
ringleaders in the first of the two great barrings-out chron- 
icled in its history. 
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This, although an explanation, is no excuse, for if the 
congregation attending St Cuthbert's was so great that a 
second church had to be built, surely it was the duty of 
the kirk -session to provide something in the way of a 
school for the parish. To that duty, however, its members 
seem to have turned an inattentive ear. At the outset 
and for long thereafter, the parish schoolmaster was at 
the same time clerk to the session, reader, and latterly 
precentor.^ 

It is in 1596 that we first hear of the existence of a school, 
for in that year it is recorded that a collection was made for 
the Session-Clerk's school, the clerk at the time being John 
Broune, the same who forfeited his place immediately there- 
after, through dread of Jonet Graham's evil tongue, on ac- 
count of which he refused to marry her, while as late as 
1699 we read of the appointment of Adam Mitchell to be the 
clerk, parish schoolmaster, and precentor, a triple conjunction 
of offices against which Mr Couper, the previous session- 
clerk and schoolmaster, protested. Probably he was unfit to 
act as precentor, and when the kirk-session turned a deaf 
ear to his remonstrances he actually raised an action in the 
Court of Session with the object of being relieved of this duty, 
but the practice was not an uncommon one at the time, and 
the Court decided against him. It is to be feared that the 
interests of the parish were too much in the hands of the 
heritors, who, at least at the outset and for long there- 
after, must have held a dominant power in the session. In 
this respect St Cuthbert's only shared a fate common to all 

^ According to the < First Book of Discipline ' : " Gif it be Upaland (a cotintrf 
parish) then must either the reider or minister thair appointed take cayre over the 
children and yoathe of the parislie» to instruct them in their first rudimentis and 
especiallie in the Catechisme." 
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country parishes/ in its case the evils arising from the in- 
difference of this body to its duties in matters educational 
being mitigated by the fact of its vicinity to Edinburgh, where 
education could be readily obtained. 

The next reference to schools which occurs in the records 
is in 1612, when in the minute of meeting of I2th May the 
following entry occurs: — 

^' The quilk day the sessioun of the Wastkirke of Edinburgh 
has granted ane permission to Samuel West to teiche ane 
grammar schoole at the West Port with this condition, that 
he sail teiche na English." 

No doubt instruction, even in the rudiments of Latin, was 
beyond the powers of the session-clerk, hence the favour 
shown to Latin, so long as teaching in their own school was 
not affected. The West Port was a more fashionable quarter 
of the town in those days than now, but probably its inhabit- 
ants had even less acquaintance with reading and writing 
than to-day. English was what was wanted, not Latin. 

Samuel West was found to be teaching English, he was 
sent for, the enormity of such a breach of his undertaking 
was pointed out to him, and he promised amendment, but 
though one man may take a horse to the water ten cannot 
make him drink ; apparently no one wanted his Latin, he was 
found to be teaching English again, and so the following 
year he had to go, his school being closed by order of the 
session. 

^ *' It was in vain that Parliament in 1633, and again in 1643, enacted that the 
heritors shoold stent (that is^ assess) themselves to maintain a school in eveiy parish, 
giving power, in the event of the Act being neglected, to Presbyteries to nominate 
' twelve honest men ' to look after the heritors ; but who was to look after the ' twelve 
honest men ' ? Whether they were lords, lairds, or fiinners, they belonged to the very 
class that strenuously objected to be stented, and the tenants left the law alone in 
deference to the landlords. ''—'Social life in Scotland in the Eighteenth Century,' 
Graham, p. 149b 

L 
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In the early days which succeeded the Reformation the 
life of a schoolmaster was a hard one, indeed the wonder is 
that men could be got to act in such a capacity. Salary and 
fees were alike scanty. For this the leaders of the Church 
party were certainly not to blame. Had Knox been allowed 
to carry out his ideals, Scotland would have been to the rest 
of Europe as Attica was to Arcadia, but the majority of the 
nobles and landowners down to bonnet -lairds, though very 
fond of speaking about the spread of the pure evangel, in 
reality worshipped the Golden Calf. But little of the old 
Church's patrimony found its way to the new Church, and 
there was nothing left for the purpose of education. In the 
case of St Cuthbert's in the beginning there was no school at 
all. The first session-clerk, Tobias Maxwell, was appointed 
in May 1590, and in the lengthy note of the duties which 
were to devolve upon him, detailed in the minute of December 
18, 1589, there is not one word said about his having to 
teach. 

That his successor had a school we have already seen, but 
where and in what kind of a building we know not. Accord- 
ing to the author of ' Social Life in the Eighteenth Century,' 
'' In many places the kirk was used as schoolroom, in others 
the church steeple, a family vault, a granary, a byre or stable, 
or any dilapidated hovel was utilised. In many cases there 
were no desks to write at and no benches to sit on, and the 
scholars lay on floors filthy with their muddied coating of 
rushes or straw, which was the task of the children to 
supply." 

The fees paid seem even for those days to have been 
miserably small: at Aberdeen, for instance, in 1579, they 
were three shillings and fourpence Scots per quarter — in 
other words, a fraction over one shilling sterling per annum ; 
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at Kirkcaldy, in 1582, the same ; while at Kirkcudbright, in 
1578, they were only is. a quarter — that is, one penny 
sterling, — the master in this case, however, having a yearly 
salary of 20 merks with an allowance of 3^3 for house mail. 
Instances might be multiplied, — the above are fairly repre- 
sentative ; but in addition to his fees the master had the right 
of demanding from his pupils his daily food. At Haddington, 
he got his food from all the bairns day about ; at Kirkcaldy, in 
1582, matters were worse, the unfortunate master was per- 
mitted to go from house to house for one day's meal ; while at 
Burntisland, in 1596, it was ordained that the honestest men 
in the town were required to lodge the master in their houses 
by turns. This abominable custom, degrading to the master 
and disagreeable to the parents of the children, died out but 
slowly. True, at Dysart, in 1626, he was ordained to receive 
4s. a quarter from every pupil in lieu of meat, but even as 
late as 1661 it was apparently in the option of the parents of 
pupils at Cupar either to give the food or compound by a 
small money payment.^ 

Subsequently the fees were supplemented by several per- 
quisites, but these will be spoken of later on ; their day had 
not yet come. 

In these circumstances we must not think too harshly 
of the session - clerk and schoolmaster of St Cuthbert's, 
whatever opinion we may hold of the kirk - session, if he 
was disposed to take exception to any poaching on his 
domain in the matter of fees. Truth to tell, the most of 
kirk - sessions then took a very narrow view of their duties ; 
in their opinion these appeared to begin and end with the 
finding of a sufficient number of occupants for the stool of 
repentance. At this time the efforts of the kirk -session 

^ The above instances are taken from ' History of Burgb Schools/ Grant. 
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of St Cuthbert's appear to have been directed to check rather 
than to foster the spread of education. It is true that in 
1631 John Moffat was allowed to open a new school in the 
Pleasance, but between then and 1683 no fewer than eight 
prohibitions of fresh teaching are recorded. 

It is to be kept in mind that within this period, according 
to Kirkton, every village had a school and every child of age 
could read the Scriptures — a statement strikingly at variance 
with the fact that of those who were held to have signed the 
Solemn League and Covenant, a very large proportion had to 
do so by proxy ; in Dalmellington, for instance, out of z%2 so 
signing 179 were unable to write their names.^ 

By 1682 the rule of the kirk -session in regard to the 
management of parish business in other respects had reached 
its lowest depths of inefficiency, but for some reason now 
difficult to discover, a sudden interest in the cause of educa- 
tion began to manifest itself; whether this was due in some 
way to the influence of Bishop Paterson, who took a lively 
interest in the affairs of St Cuthbert's, it is impossible to say. 

In the minute of meeting of loth August 1682 the following 
entry occurs : — 

"This day upon a representation made by Mr John 
Wishart session-clerk and schoolmaster to the Heritors and 
others that the school he now possessed is not able to 
contain the scholars they are now so numerous and likewise 
that he is ill situat both for access and air whereby he is so 
hx from any hope of bettering the school that he is in fear 
of losing thos that are already conveined, and that therefore 
the Heritors and others would be pleased to tak some effectual 
way aither by a voluntarie collection or any other method for 
building the public school for educating of youth and en- 

^ 'Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century,' Graham, p. 419. 
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couraging the present schoolmaster and bis successors, which 
desire in general the Heritors then present thought reasonable 
and recommended it to Sir Patrick Nisbet of Deane, Braid, 
Merchiston, Stenhoasemiln, Bailies in Portsburgh and Potter- 
row, Bailie Wood and others, to meet wt. the rest of the 
Heritors not here present and tak effectual wayes for pro- 
moveing of so good a work." 

Nothing came of this, however, but three years later Mr 
Wishart obtained permission of the session to arrange for 
the transfer of his school to certain houses at Bristo Port, 
where it appears teaching had been going on before, and, 
as it was feared that the kirk -session of Holyrood- house 
might object, it was resolved to solicit the aid of the Bishop 
of Edinburgh so that peaceable possession might be obtained. 

Up to this time the school appears to have been kept at 
the West Port, as from a notice in the minute of 15th January 
1663, the session-clerk was instructed to pay 20 lbs. yearly 
for school mail thenceforward, and four years later the session 
voted 20 lbs. to Mr Leishman, the master, for his encourage- 
ment. 

In 1682 the kirk-session had apparently come to the con- 
clusion that one school was not sufficient, for on the 25th 
October of that year William Low was allowed to open a 
school at Burghmuirhead, while a year later David Taylor 
was licensed to teach in the village of Water of Leith. In 
1687 one was ''admitted" to teach, while another, David 
Fleckfield, was appointed '' Doctor of the grammar school 
in the parish." Apparently the session thought that they 
had been going rather too fast, for in the record of the 
meeting of 8th May 1688 it was minuted, " James Kilpatrick 
is tolerated to teach ane English School at Kirkbraehead 
provided he teach no Latine." 
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The minute of nth August 1687 regulating the appoint- 
ment of the Doctor is rather an interesting one, and throws 
a considerable light upon the conditions of school life at the 
time ; it runs as follows : — 

'* This day the session having taken to their consideration 
a bill given in by Mr Robert Blaw and Mr John Cunninghame 
craving that they may be admitted doctors of the grammar 
school of St. Cuthberts seeing they had given tryal for that 
effect. 

''The Session having considered the said bill and having 
examined their several deportments did reject Mr Robt. 
Blaw his desire but admitted Mr John Cunninghame to be 
one of the Doctors of the said school wt. power to him to 
uplift the equal halfe of the payt. payable to the Doctors wt. 
the halfe of the Cock money and the halfe of the handsell 
with this express provision that if he thought fit to have a 
third Doctor for teaching the Rudiments of leiters the said 
doctor for his encouragement shall have the haill cock moqeyi 
thrie shillings Scots from each of the Superior doctors out 
of the quarters payments payable to them and ordains the 
whole bent money and Candlemas money to be dew and 
belong only to the master as also ordains the coal and candle 
money to be paid to the Master he always providing the 
school wt. coall and candle from the first of Novr. till the 
first of Februar and that at all times needful from six o'clock 
of the morning till six o'clock at night." 

Here we have quite a number of points to consider, first 
of all the fees, thereafter Cock money, Handsell money. 
Bent money, Candlemas money, Coal and Candle money. 
To begin with, the fees by this time should have amounted 
to a considerable sum if, as in the case of many other 
parishes, attendance at school was compulsory, for the popu- 
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lation of St Cuthbert's was now much larger, but in regard 
to this the records give us no information.^ The fees pay- 
able were higher than at first: one shilling sterling per 
quarter for the three R's, and two shillings where Latin 
and the higher branches were taught were common. 

Cock Money. — It seems incredible now that any portion of 
a schoolmaster's income should be derived from the practice 
of cock-fighting, but at this time it formed no inconsiderable 
part of his emoluments. On Pastern's E'en every boy who 
could afford it brought a cock to school; those with cocks 
were charged a shilling for admission, those who brought 
none had to pay two shillings. The cocks that were killed 
became the property of the master, whether through the 
result of the duels engaged in or not. In the event of their 
refusing to fight they were called ''fugies," and met their 
death in a more ignominous fashion. Such were tied to a 
stake and then pelted to death, those engaging in the sport 
paying a boddle for each shot.' In some districts it was said 
that the sum coming in to the master in this way was equal 
to a whole quarter's fees.* 

In what way Handsells came into the economy of school 
life I have been unable to discover, but there is no difficulty 
about Bent money. 

In the early days it was a common practice that the 
children attending school were sent out to cut rushes or 

^ In Cupar, in 1664, every child over eight had to attend school under a penalty 
of ;f5 Scots per quarter. In 1637, the diildren at Peebles had to attend school 
under a penalty of 10 merks. At Jedburgh, in 1643, it was enacted that all 
over six must attend school under a penalty of ;f 5. —' History of Burgh Schools,' 
Grant 

' * Sodal Life in the Eighteenth Century,' Graham. 

' Where rents were paid in kind, cocks in 17 16 were valued @ 4d. each, hens 
being 5d., and eggs i><d. per dozen.— Forfeited Estates Papers, Scottish Histoiy 
Society. 
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heather wherewith to cover the floor, something in this way 
being all the more necessary because in many schools, as 
mentioned before, there were neither forms nor desks, and the 
children lay or sat on the floor. As this invcdved a holiday 
for the day, the pupils had no objection, but latterly it 
became customary that in lieu of this a small fee known 
as Bent money was paid. At Dunbar, for instance, each pupil 
paid one shilling Scots on the first Mondays of May, June, 
and July, in respect of which the master himself provided the 
necessary covering for the floor.^ 

Candlemas Money. — The reference to this in Chambors's 
* Book of Days ' is as follows : — 

** There is a curious custom in Scotland of old standing in 
connection with Candlemas Day. On that day it is, or lately 
was, a universal practice for children attending school to 
make small presents of money to their teachers. The 
master sits at his desk or table exchanging for the moment 
his usual authoritative look for one of bland civility, and each 
child goes up in turn and lays his ofiering down before him, 
the sum being generally proportioned to the ability of the 
parents. The boy and girl who give most are respectively 
styled the *King' and ' Queen.' "« 

We now come to Coal and Candle money, as to which no 
very specific information is obtainable. In regard to the 
first, every scholar in some country districts was expected to 
bring a peat with him, in others it was left to the sons of the 
better class to attend to this." In others the provision of fiiel 

1 * History of Bnigh Schools,' Grant. 

* Book of Days, i. 214. 

* 1625. The Council of Jedbaigh ordain every gentleman who has a boy at school 
to supply a cairtful of turifes. — ' History of Burgh Schools,' Grant 
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was part of the regular arrangement between the master and 
the governing body.^ 

The only reference to candles at school which has fallen 
under my notice is in a regulation passed at Aberdeen in 
in 1604 to prevent exorbitant demands on the part of the 
teacher. According to it^ it was the duty of each class to 
furnish one candle a night. Let us hope that the candles 
were of decent size-^ 

" None of your rascally ' dips,' but sound, 
Round, tenpenny moulds of four to the pound." 

What the money equivalent payable to the teacher in event 
of his supplying coal and candle himself is not mentioned in 
any works dealing with the subject that I have seen. 

On 3rd December 1691 a fresh appointment, the terms of 
which show the formalities that were then thought necessary, 
took place. The minute runs thus : '' Intimation being made 
on Sabbath last that Mr Arthur Cooper was to be admitted 
Latine Schoolmr., that anybody that had anything to object 
against him might appear this day, and the beadle calling 
thrice at the church doors no objection was made." 

It is perhaps unnecessary to give the terms of the appoint- 
ment in detail, the only matter of interest being a clause to 
the effect that ''the casualties are to be equally divided 
between him and John Hilson," Hilson being the session- 
clerk, and as such headmaster. 

From an entry which appears a few years later, it would 
seem that for some time past poor scholars had had their fees 

1 1711. The Council of Peebles, along with stipend, give 20 loadi peat and 10 
loads coals. ~' Histoiy of Boigh Schools,' Grant 

In 17x6, peats, when their supply fonned part of a rent paid in kind, were valued 
@ 4/- 8tg« per icoo, but it is unlikely that peats would be used in Edinburgh. — 
Forfeited Estates Papers, Scottish History Society, p. xxiL 
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paid by the kirk-session in a promiscuous kind of way ; for 
the future it was resolved that each applicant for such a 
favour must in the first instance apply to the elder and 
deacon of their quarter. 

Unfortunately there is nothing in the records to show 
when this practice began. It was a very early one in some 
parishes, and usually the teaching of a certain number of 
free scholars was one of the conditions of appointment, at 
least in the case of burgh schools, when a regular salary 
was paid to the master, unlike that of St Cuthbert's, where, 
as the master drew his regular salary as session-clerk, an 
additional salary as schoolmaster appears to have been 
thought unnecessary. 

In some places provision was made for poor scholars in a 
very singular way. Thus in the records of the kirk-session 
of Anstruther- Wester the following notice occurs in 1595 : 
November 18. " Anent the puirs it is thoght meit the yowng 
sail get na rimes hot on condition jrt. thay com to the school 
qlk sae mony as does sail be helpit, and the maner of ther 
help sail be, thay sail have thrie hours grantit to them everie 
day throu the town to seik ther meit ane hour in the morn- 
ing fra nyn to ten, at midday fra twell to ane, and at night fra 
sax hours furth and the peiple are to be desyred to be helpful 
to sic as will give ihemself to any vertue and as for eithers to 
deall lyardly wt. them to dryve them to seik after vertue," ^ 

We have now come to the end of the period under review, 
but as showing how slowly the movement in favour of the 
higher remuneration of the teaching profession proceeded, 
it is perhaps worth quoting the report on educational matters 
in the estate of Strowan in Perthshire made to the Forfeited 
Estates Commissioner in 1784 : — 

1 M'Crie's * life of MeWiUe,' ii. 498. 
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" The only school on the Estate of Strowan till of late was 
at Finart in the braes of Rannoch, by the appointment of the 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, removed last 
year to Bunrannoch, and salary given partly and now wholly 
to Dougal Buchanan, Schoolmaster at Drumcastle, part of 
Estate of Lochgarry, and all the schools on Strowan now in 
charge of Commissioners, viz, Finartf Roderic Kennedy, 
about 26, had last year 100 merks from Society, but this year 
taken away, factor prevailed on him to continue and take 
what the Commissioners would be pleased to give. Presby- 
tery gave him a large character as a diligent master, and very 
useful in catechising and reading to the people on Sunday. 
Has about 70 Scholars who make surprising proficiency. 
CarrUf Alexr. Cumming, upwards of 30 scholars, £2 : los. of 
Salary, but scruples to continue unless augmented. Afur- 
laganf Pat. Stewart, a young man there last year, had 
£1, los. ; has left it, now taken up by John M'Intosh for 
same salary, a young man of 24. GUnorchy, Pat. Maclaren, 
26, has taught a school there for some years, £4 salary, 
catechises and reads on Sundays. All these masters first 
examined by the Presbytery before admitted, and schools 
visited every year by some of their number. 

''Schools usefiil in learning the young, English, and the 
masters discharge the Scholars to speak Irish. Nothing 
taught in the schools but to read, write, and accompt." — 
Forfeited Estates Papers, Scottish History Society, pp. 216-7. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PRESBYTERIANISM MILITANT. 

" The Pulpit made a Juggler's box, 
Set Law and Gospel in the Stocks, 
And Presbyters a way did find 
Into the world to plague mankind." 

•^Marchmont Nbbdhabc 

That the great national uprising against the Crown which 
occurred in 1639 and the following years was due, at least 
at the outset, to the royal interference in matters ecclesiastic, 
is of course known to every one ; but what is not so well 
known is the direct part played by kirk - sessions in the 
struggle which ensued in regard to the enrolment of forces 
and the supply of their necessary equipment. At the be- 
ginning of the fray a comparatively languid interest seems 
to have been taken by St Cuthbert's, but later on it was 
different, and there was probably no parish in Scotland 
which was more deeply concerned or suffered more. 

Hostilities broke out in 1639 by the assembly of an army 
under Alexander Leslie, afterwards created Earl of Leven, 
who, marching to the Border, set up his camp on Dunse 
Law. The forces which Charles L led to oppose him were 
so weak and wavering that he did not venture upon actual 
conflict; a truce was arranged, and eventually a treaty 
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entered into whichi in the opinion of the Scottish leaders, 
gave them all that they were contending for. 

At the very outset Leslie had, without any difficulty, made 
himself master of Edinburgh Castle, but thereafter it was 
restored to the royal authority, when its garrison and stores 
were strongly reinforced. 

In the course of the General Assembly which followed, 
further inroads were made upon the royal prerogative, and 
it soon became evident that another struggle of a more 
serious nature was in prospect. 

On the first occasion the Covenanting Army had been 
drawn almost entirely from the West, now the men of 
Lothian had to take their part in the fray. 

The first reference to the approaching warfare which 
aiq>ears in the kirk -session records occurs in the minute 
of meeting of 2nd July 1640, and that in the shape of a 
memorandum for pulpit use on the following Sunday. It 
mns thus : ** To admonish the people to be at the Sands at 
Leith on Monday at five hours in the morning. The cheist 
men in the paroch to be at the Committee on Monday at 
ane efternoon." 

This evidently refers to the gathering of forces for the 
approaching invasion of England and the preliminary muster 
at Dunglass, where, by the end of the month, Alexander Leslie 
found himself at the head of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse. A 
notice such as this gives one a very good idea of the auto- 
cratic way in which ministers at the time behaved, but it 
would appear that on this occasion the mark had been 
overshot, for, if we are to judge from an entry three weeks 
later, the congregation had paid no attention to the injunc- 
tion from the pulpit to repair to the sands at Leith. In the 
minute of 23rd July the following entry appears : " The haill 
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heritors to be at the Committee on Fryday the 24th July 
and in special Mr Samuel Johnston and James Duncan. 
Captain Inglis appeared before the session and showed ane 
warrand fra the Committee for taking up the names, and 
desirit ye ministers to choose with him quhilk they promised, 
the number in this paroch extending to sixty-five men." 

In the minute of the next session meeting the following 
entry is interpolated in an irregular fashion, ^'Durie his 
discharge of the voluntarie contrabutione resaved ye 24th 
July fra Mr William Arthur and Mr James Reid ministers 
at the West Church, and Mr Neper, thesaurer, the soume of 
acht hundreth three score nyne punds fifteine and that for 
the voluntar contrabutione of the paroch of St Cuthberts 
sindit wt. his hand foresaid." 

In the case of the army which assembled at Dunse Law 
the previous year, the commissariat department was, accord- 
ing to Baillie, very well provided for — " our meanest soldiers 
were always served in wheat bread and a groat would have 
gotten them a lamb leg which was a dainty world to the 
most of them." ^ The expedition which the St Cuthbert's 
levy took part in was not so well provided for. Of it 
Burnet writes: — 

"The Scots marched with a very sorry equipage — every 
soldier carried a week's provision of oatmeal, and they had 
a drove of cattle with them for their food." 

The voluntary contribution, if gauged by the difficulty the 
kirk-session had in raising smaller sums for the mainten- 
ance of the church fabric, was a liberal one; but all the 
same, it suggests in a striking manner the poverty of the 

^ Each soldier was allowed " two pounds weight of aite bread in the day and 
twenty eight ounces of wheat bread and ane pynt [i.^., three reputed quart bottles] 
of Aile."— Johnston of Warriston's Diaiy, Scot Hist. Soc, xxvi. 35. 
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country. According to douce Davy Deans : " In those da)rs 
men did see folk deliver up their siller to the Statis use as 
if it had been as muckle sclate stanes *' ^ ; but yet the whole 
contribution of the heritors and people of St Cuthbert's 
only amounted to a fraction under 3^73 sterling. Three 
years later, when money was being raised in England for 
the purpose of levying forces against the Crown, John 
Hampden's individual subscription was £2000. 

On the 20th August the kirk -session thought it right 
that some warning should be given as to the consequences 
of desertion, and it was resolved that an intimation should 
be made from the pulpit on the following Sunday in these 
terms : " All theis whoe flies from the army will be punished 
according to the Acts of the Comitie." * 

The next entry which occurs is a memorandum on Sept- 
ember iso, ''to remember in the sermone the happie success 
of the armie at Newcastle " — ^this referring to the capture of 
Newcastle by Leslie on the 29th August. A year elapsed, 
and then on 2nd September 1641 there is noted — 

** Mef9iorandum. That a solemn fast for praising God be 
keipit on Tuesday the 7th September for the happie and 

^ It is to be feared that Davy Deans rather exalted the extent to which free will 
operated in regard to the offerings. At least so much may be inferred from one of 
the resolutions of the Committee passed in June, which was to this effect : " Item, 
that any who hes money to lend be dealt withall for it upon any kynd of secaritie 
they please. And if they refuse, to be reputed as men careless of religion and 
liberties of the country and ther moneys to be confiscate." In August 1640 the 
dty of Edinburgh gave 3cxx> sheets for the soldiers' tents, and ;f 100,000 Scots. — 
Johnston of Warriston's Diary, Scot. Hist. Soc., xxvi. 57, 96, 97. 

* Apparently the first army raised had suffered from this cause. In "ane letter 
sent to the whole shyres from Dunbar 24 May 1639 we read ' Lykeas we most earn- 
estlie requyre the noblemen and gentlemen in evrie paroch that whosoever steales 
away from this armie home wt out ane passe from us or his owne Colonell be pre- 
sentlie putt in yrons and sent back to the armies to suffer exemplary punishment." 
—Johnston of Warriston's Diary, Scot. Hist. Soc, xxvi. 36. 
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safe return of our armie from England." On the 25th 
August, Leslie, the objects of the expedition having been 
so far attained, recrossed the Tweed. It was immediately 
before this that Charles, on the 14th of the same month, 
entered Edinburgh, in the vain hope of winning the affec- 
tions of his northern subjects, and inducing them to espouse 
his cause in the struggle with his rebellious opponents of the 
Commons. 

Shortly thereafter war between Charles and the Parlia- 
ment — the Cavaliers and Roundheads — began; and the 
latter getting the worst of the fight, sought the assistance 
of Scotland. By the bait of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, through which the Scotch were tricked into 
believing that in the event of success Presbyterianism 
would be established as the one form of religion by law 
permitted throughout the whole kingdom, they succeeded. 
The Covenant was sworn to by the Westminster Assembly 
and Houses of Parliament in September 1643, and there- 
after in Scotland by general acclamation. 

It is noteworthy, as showing the feelings which existed at 
the time, that it appears to have been a foregone conclusion 
in Edinburgh that hostilities were bound to take place. This 
seems clear from the following entries : — 

S$pu 7. — ''That all noblemen, heritors and freeholders 
meitt on Tuesday nixt in the Parliament House to receive 
orders for taking up the fencible men in the paroch." 

Sept. 14^/L — '* Inverleith, Coattes, Brouchton, Deane and 
the ministers to go through the paroch to tak up the 
names of the fencible men within the paroch, according 
to the book of examination, as the Committee has or- 
dained." 

Sept. 21. — '' To advertise the heritors, gentilmen to be on 
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Fryday nixt at the Committee and every Tuesday following 
during the sitting yr. off." 

These notices are very instructive when it is kept in mind 
that the Solemn League and Covenant was only sworn to 
by the Westminster Assembly and House of Commons on 
the 25th of the same month. No time was lost by the 
Convention of Estates. By the end of November the Scottish 
forces were again assembled under the command of Alexander 
Leslie, now Earl of Leven, and on the 19th January 1644 this 
army, consisting of 18,000 foot and 3500 horse, raised their 
camp at Harlaw, near Berwick, and again crossed the 
Tweed. 

It was in reference to its impending departure that the 
following notice appears in the minute of meeting of session 
of 20th December : '' Ane general faste appoynted to be keipit 
on Sunday cum 8 day." 

The next entry is interesting, as showing the early stage 
of the fascination felt by the dominant faction of the clergy 
for interfering in military affairs, which was to bear such 
fatal fruit at Dunbar. 

Jany, \%(h, — " No session keipit the preceding Thursday in 
respect the presbitrie did meet concerning^ necessarie affairs 
for furthering the present expeditioune for England." On 
July 2nd the battle of Marston Moor was fought, in which, 
though in the end the forces of Parliament were successful, 
the Scottish contingent suffered severely, and whole regi- 
ments broke and fled — 

*<And many a bonny Scot, aghast, 
Spurring his palfrey northward, past, 
Cursing the day when zeal or meed 
First lured their Lesley o'er the Tweed."* 

^ Rokeby, i. xix, 
M 
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Let us hope that the men from St Cuthbert's were among 
the men who stood firm. 

The last entry referring to the war is found in the minutes 
of meeting of November 21, at which time the Scottish forces 
under Leslie were laying siege to Carlisle. It runs thus — 

** Novr, 21. — Richard Hendersone be ordinance of the 
sessione gave in to Jas. Riddell, Collector, for the soldiers 
clothes, two hundreth fiftie merk twelf shillings and of 
clothes 23 pair hose, 23 pair shone." 

Though not quite germane to the subject, it is perhaps 
worth while noting what took place a few years later, as 
illustrating the extraordinary bitterness which then pre- 
vailed between parties, and the domineering way in which 
the regnant faction in the Church behaved in regard to 
what was known as the " Unlawful Engagement." 

While Charles was held a prisoner within the walls of 
Carisbrooke Castle, he was visited by Commissioners from 
Scotland — Lord Loudon and others — with whom an informal 
treaty was made, whereby, in respect of certain concessions 
by the King, the Commissioners undertook to come to his 
assistance. This was known as the Engagement, and gave 
dire offence to the extreme party in the Church, who de- 
clared it to be unlawful, and held that unless Charles did 
first subscribe and swear to both Covenants, it was not 
lawful for any to endeavour his restitution. 

Notwithstanding every possible discouragement,^ an army 
was raised in Scotland, and set out under the command of 
the Duke of Hamilton. It consisted almost entirely of raw 
levies, there was not a single piece of artillery, and only a 

^ " The miaUters thundered against all who took part in the Engagement, made 
the soldiers very heartless, being threatened with no less than damnation."^ 
' Memoir of James and William, Dukes of Hamilton,' Bomet, p. 44a 
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very scanty supply of ammunition. As might have been 
expected, it was badly beaten by Cromwell when the two 
armies met at Preston, and finally surrendered to him at 
Uttoxeter, 25th August 1648. 

When the survivors got home they were held up to 
opprobrium and looked on as so many unclean animals, 
Malignants being the title with which they were honoured. 
Sir William Nisbet, one of the principal heritors in St Cuth* 
bert's, along with others, had raised a company in the parish, 
and so frequent notices in regard to the matter occur in the 
records. 

Shortly before the first of these Cromwell had been in 
Edinburgh, where he was feasted by Argyll, Warriston, and 
others with great pomp in the Parliament House. He had 
publicly demanded that all engagers should be removed from 
offices of trust, which was at once agreed to. He had also 
arranged that aooo of the prisoners at Preston should be 
sold as food for powder to France or Spain, countries 
where, as the Scarlet Woman reigned supreme, such a 
proposal — for it turned out to be nothing more, as the 
sale could not be effected — might have been expected to 
create a feeling of indignation, or at least of compassion, 
for the unfortunates. But no, those who had followed 
Hamilton had committed the direst of all offences, — ^they 
had fought and bled for their King in the very teeth of 
the Church's commands to the contrary, and they had to 
be taught a lesson; no fault was therefore found with 
Cromwell's intentions. 

To get at the offenders a very ingenious plan was adopted, 
which compelled even the proudest heads to bow. Prob- 
ably it was an ordinance of the Committee of Estates, but 
Peterkin says nothing definite on the subject, and it may 
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have been merely the action of individual presbjrteries. Un- 
fortunately, the records of the Presbytery of Edinburgh are 
no longer in existence, so that the matter cannot certainly 
be determined; but the measure, by whomsoever devised, 
was one potent for the purpose in vi^w. 

Nothing could be more innocent in appearance: it was 
merely the passing of a resolution that the Solemn League 
and Covenant should be again sworn to and subscribed. 
Apart from the one end in view, the humbling of those 
who had presumed to think for themselves and conclude 
that the rescue of the monarch had higher claims upon 
them than the dictates of a temporary majority of their 
Church, there does not appear any special reason for again 
doing what had been done by all and sundry only five 
years before. 

The explanation of the mystery is this: it was not per- 
missible for those who were proclaimed by the Church to 
be '^ Malignants " to sign or swear to the Covenant until 
due satisfaction to the Church had been made; and that 
was the position of all who had followed the Duke of 
Hamilton to Preston. If they refused to qualify them- 
selves for signing, it was practically a refusal to sign, and 
in that case their estates were, according to one of the 
abominable enactments passed by the Church party, forfeit 
to the State. 

The Act in question was passed on 4th January 1644 ; it is 
a short one, and may be cited in full : — 

''The Conventione ordains the estatis and rentis of all 
such as are sentenced for not subscryving the Covenant to 
be made forthcummand and upliftit for the use of the 
publict reserving power always to the Committee of Es- 
tatis to modify some allowance for maintenance of their 
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wyfiBs and childrene within the country as they sail think 
fitting." 1 

This rather long explanation is necessary for the full 
appreciation of the entries appearing in the session minutes, 
which are as follows: — 

1648, November 14. — "The present day being the fasting 
day before the subscryving and renewing of the Leag and 
Covenant, the names of them that had beine in the Unlawful 
Engagement quho upon their repentance was ressaved." 

Beneath are appended no fewer than fifty names, apparently 
those of people of no great consequence ; the more important 
did not give way quite so readily. 

1648, December 27. — *' Wm. Neper and Robert Thomsone 
being delated to have taken on in the Engagement wt. the 
laird of Deane confessed that they took on but went not on 
service wt. him, staid bot four days, gave him ane composition 
and cam ofT. They were ordained to stand publicklie and 
confess their fault the nixt Lords day." 

1649, June 10. — "Jas. Somervell and Hugh M'Vean for 
being under the Duke of Hamiltoune professed their sorrow 
thairfor, disclaimed the lawfulness thairof and were ressaved 
and therefor admitted to the subscryving of the Covenant." 

1649, October i8. — " Intimatioune to be maid the nixt 
Sabbath that all those quho are refused the Church benefits 
for being in the Ingagement that they address themselves to 
the presbitrie and offer satisfactione afterwards, otherwaies 
the censures of the Church to pass against them." 

The last to make their peace were the leaders of the force, 
Sir William Nisbet, Sir George Touris, and Colonel Touris, 
who submitted in May of the following year. The first- 
named was perhaps the principal heritor in the parish, as 

^ Lang's 'History of Scotland,' iii. 197. 
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well as leader of the force. With the others he had to go to 
the Presbytery first and satisfy them, thereafter he appeared 
before the session, when the Moderator, William Arthur, 
'Mesiring to know of the sessione his carriage sence his 
return from the unlawful ingagement posed them all par- 
ticalarlie, quho all declaered that they knew nothing malignant 
in his carriage and behaviour sence that tyme." 

Sir William must have felt rather uncomfortable in such a 
position, not merely because those who were his social in- 
feriors, perhaps some of his own tenants, were there sitting 
in judgment upon him, but because at the time he happened 
to be ruling elder of the session, having been elected to 
represent it at the Presbytery and Synod on 23rd April 1848. 
No doubt he was grateful to his judges for their certificate, at 
least should have been, for from a marginal note, "Sir William 
Nisbet ressaved,'* it would appear that he got off without 
having to make a public appearance, which both the others 
had to do. 

After this date nothing more is heard of the matter, indeed 
the time of this detestable tyranny was nearly over. Four 
months later the battle of Dunbar was fought, and with it 
the reign of priestcraft may be said to have come to an end, 
at least in such parts of the country as were under the sway 
of Cromwell. 

Before the battle of Dunbar, however, an important meet- 
ing of the Commission of the Kirk and Committee of Estates 
was held on the 13th August at the West Kirk. Though 
what then took place is rather outside the sphere of the 
present volume, it would hardly do to pass it over unnoticed, 
as it happens to be the one solitary occasion the West Kirk 
is mentioned in history. What came to be known as the 
West Kirk Act then passed was rather famous in its day, and 
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later on occasioned considerable searching of hearts among 
the less thorough members of the ruling faction, who came 
to the conclusion that on this occasion they had perhaps 
gone rather far. A part of the Act may be quoted as 
illustrative of the spirit which then prevailed in their ranks. 
In view of what they called ''the ground of stumbling/' 
occasioned by the King's (Charles II.) refusal to subscribe 
the declaration which had been offered to him, the Assembly 
put on record their own reasons for opposing Cromwell, and 
then went on to state '' they disclaim all the sinne and gilte 
of the King and of his housse so they will not aune him or 
his intrest no wayes then with a subordinatione to God, and 
sua fiEure as he aimes and prosecuttes the causse of God and 
disclaimes his and his fathers oppositions to the causse of 
God and to the Covenant and lykewayes all the enemies 
thereof." 1 

The situation was half ludicrous, half pathetic. The 
Covenant came first — the King, a long way behind, a very 
poor second. The Church had hoped with the aid of Par- 
liament to impose the Covenant upon England now that 
Cromwell and the Independents laughed at them ; they were 
quite willing to make use of the King for the same purpose — 
a King whose chosen companions were Buckingham, Chiffinch, 
and others of the same sort. 

A contemporary opinion of the condition of things in 
Scotland by one who was neither a Protester nor a Malignant 
is worth having, and this we get in the '' Letter from an 
English Soldier in Scotland," which appears in the 17th 
volume of the Scottish History Society's publications, 
'Charles 11. in Scotland.' It is too long to quote in full, 
but the writer's opinion of the position taken up by the 

^ Peterkin, p. 599. 
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Church is pretty clearly stated in the following extract : — 
*' The Presbyterial government with the several formes and 
practices of it is the golden image which they have set up/' 
** It was indeed in the first dawning of Reformation founded 
by many ministers of the nation and some godly people out 
of true zeal to God's glory, but is now made use of by the 
present ministers to uphold a greater pride and domination 
of the Clergy over the consciences of their auditors and 
people than ever was usurped by the prelates in England 
over the conscientious there, — nay the papists themselves. 
For all must fall down before this golden calfe and submit 
to this Government. Beleeve as the Kirk beleeves or else 
their houses be made a dunghill and they be excommunicated 
and banished Kirk and Kingdom." ^ 

The overthrow of the extreme party in the Church had, to 
all appearance, — at least I can account for what happened in 
no other way, — a most unfortunate result in regard to the 
fortunes of the senior minister, Mr William Arthur. 

Mr Sime records that in August 1649 the presbytery pro- 
posed that an arrangement should be made which would 
admit of his retiral and the appointment of a new minister. 
Mr Arthur was then old and frail, and in the interests of the 
congregation what was proposed seemed desirable. On the 
4th December following a full meeting of heritors and kirk- 
session was held, when *'they did unanimouslie agrie and 
condescend of the tender favor and respect they carie to ye 
said Mr William in respect of his great labour and paines 
amongst them so many years, to give unto him the soume 

^ Wh&t the writer refers to is no doubt the ordinance of the Committee of Estates 
of 22nd October 1643, enforcing the signing of the Solemn League and Covenant 
nnder pain of excommunication and forfeiture of goods. — Miscellany of Scottish 
History Society, ii. 321. 
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of fyve hundreth merks Scots yearlie during his lyfe tyme/' 
At the same time they gave a unanimous call to Mr William 
Sibbald, minister of Penicuik, to fill his place — a call which« 
owing to the refusal of Mr Sibbald's presbytery to concur in, 
came to nothing. Owing to this, Mr Arthur had for the 
time to continue his ministry, but there is no doubt but that 
it was the intention of the meeting of August 1649 ^^^ ^^ 
should there and then have been released from his duties. 
Two things are noticeable in connection with that meeting. 
The first is the fact that it was attended not merely by the 
heritors and kirk-session, but also by representatives of the 
presbytery and commissioners fi*om Edinburgh ; what were 
they doing there in a purely domestic matter ? In the second 
place, the extraordinary amount of the retiring allowance is to 
be noted. No retiring allowance had ever been voted before, 
and now the parish was asked to face the encumbrance of 
one not less than the stipend which Mr Arthur had actually 
drawn. The leading heritors. Sir William Nisbet and Sir 
John Touris, were both present at the meeting, but at the 
time not merely they, but other heritors also, were under the 
ban of the Church, and in these circumstances hardly free 
agents, and so afraid to speak. The meeting referred to 
endeavoured to make matters as secure for Mr Arthur as 
they possibly could, actually arranging about the stenting 
of the parish in order that the yearly allowance might cer- 
tainly be raised ; but unfortunately for Mr Arthur the battle 
of Dunbar was fought on 3rd September 1650, and this made 
a considerable change in the situation, as was very soon seen. 
In the interval which had occurred since the allowance was 
granted. Sir John Touris and Colonel Touris, along with 
Napier of Wrichtishouses, had had to do penance in face of 
the congregation for their joining "The Unlawful Engage- 
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meat/' while Sir William Nisbet for the same fiaiult had had 
the pleasure of listening to Mr Arthur while he was *' posing " 
the members of his kirk-session with inquiries as to his 
conduct since his return from the fight at Preston. It was 
not likely that they would forget all this personal humiliation, 
and in addition no doubt the feeling existed in regard to the 
arrangement with Mr Arthur that the heritors and kirk* 
session had been unfairly forced into it by outside influence. 
The result was that Mr Arthur, according to the records, 
never got his allowance. Mr Sime does not tell us this, 
though he must have known the facts very well. On the 
27th May 1642 the minute of meeting of session records, 
*' Mr William Arthur has sent ofttymes desyring to know 
quhat the sessione wold doe concerning his Act of Five 
hundreth merkes quilk thay had granted to him," but the 
session, ignoring what had actually taken place, merely 
arranged that two of their number should see him and 
"try what he wold be at and report." 

What then took place is not recorded, but on January 25, 
1645, the presbytery intervened. Mr Arthur had died the 
previous year in the eighty-second year of his age and fifty- 
eighth of his ministry, and now by one of their number, Mr 
James Hamilton, they sent to desire that the heritors and 
kirk-session would "give satisfaction to Mr Arthur's W3rf of 
the sum of five hundreth merks yearlie according to ane Act 
grantit to him at his demission of his place." The most of 
the heritors being warned of his intended visit, took care to 
have engagements in another direction, and none of them 
attended except Dairy and Deane, "quho could give no 
answer." Again the presbytery sent, this time not merely 
Mr Hamilton but their Moderator, Mr Mungo Law, and on 
this occasion they had more than one demand to make, — 
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first, that Mr Arthur's claim might be settled ; second, that 
they would repair the church and manse; and third, that 
they would pay Mr Blair, Mr Arthur's successor, his stipend 
of 300 merks. Not many of the heritors attended, but those 
who did agreed at once to all the demands excepting the first, 
promising, however, that two of their number would see Mrs 
Arthur and try to arrange matters with her. This was done, 
and two went and tried to compound with her for the pay- 
ment of some small sum, not because it was due but out 
of respect to the memory of her late husband. At the 
interview she stood on her rights, and nothing was settled. 
The session seem to have behaved very badly, but clearly 
Mr Arthur was to blame at first, — he had been too greedy, a 
retiring allowance of 500 merks was far too much, he bad 
overreached himself and so had to pay the penalty. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LAWSUITS. 

" Because he hath oppressed and hath forsaken the poor ; because he 
hath violently taken away an house which he builded not ; 

"Surely he shall not feel quietness in his belly, he shall not save of 
that which he desired. *'-^fl^ xx. 19-20. 

In addition to their multi&rious duties, the kirk- session 
had now and again, in the interests of the poor, to take 
legal action against those to whom part of the poor's stock 
had been lent. They had a good deal of trouble with one 
or two in this way; with William Dick of Grange, for 
instance, the grandson of the great Sir William Dick of 
Braid, to whom the session had very unaccountably, con- 
sidering the fading fortunes of the family, lent no less a 
sum that 3000 merks. But their great fight was with the 
principal heritor of the time, Sir Patrick Nisbet of Dean, 
one from whom Massinger might have drawn the character 
of his Sir Giles Overreach. 

The main dispute — there had been others — between Sir 
Patrick and the West Kirk session arose in this way. For 
seven years previous to 1680 the funds belonging to the 
poor of the parish had been entrusted to the care of one 
Alexander Shed, a maltster in the little township of Water 
of Leith. During this period no account of his intromis- 
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sions was rendered by him. Latterly it became known that 
be was heavily embarrassed, and a majority of the kirk- 
session were clamant for the appointment of a new treasurer. 
The removal of Shed did not, however, suit Sir Patrick's 
interest, and he strenuously opposed it. In this he was 
supported by Mr Gordon, the minister, over whom he seems 
to have had some control, and by several other members of 
session, tenants of his own, and, like Shed, completely sub- 
servient to his will. In this position of affairs the more 
independent members sought the assistance of the Bishop 
of Edinburgh, who decided in favour of a new treasurer, 
who v^s thereupon appointed. 

In the course of Shed's treasurership there had been lent 
to Nisbet from the poor's stock the sum of 2000 merks. 
Shed being, in his turn, according to accounts presented, 
even more heavily indebted to Nisbet When it was evident 
that Shed was in difficulties, Nisbet was not slow to take 
advantage of the position he held, so as to protect his own 
interests. Apparently Shed was at first rather unwilling to 
comply with his wishes ; at least there seems to be no other 
way of accounting for the Rev. Mr Gordon's appearance in 
the matter; but with the latter's tacit consent, Shed gave 
Sir Patrick an acquittance in full of his indebtedness to the 
poor, receiving from him presumably a discharge pro tatUo 
of the debt due by himself to Sir Patrick, whose claims 
against Shed amounted to very much more than this. He 
already at this time held Shed's personal bond for 3^4600 
Scots, and now in security thereof he obtained from him 
a heritable bond over his property in the Water of Leith, 
which, by an assignation, he prudently transferred to his 
eldest son Henry. Matters were further complicated by the 
fact that Shed, who seems to have been completely over- 
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whelmed with debt, had also granted about the same time 
bonds over the same property to other of his creditors, the 
result being a tremendous amount of litigation. 

Considering the lapse of time which has taken place, the 
number of papers still in existence referring to the matter 
is remarkable, but still all insufficient to admit of our fully 
ascertaining the results. It would seem, however, that at 
the finish, as at the beginning, the struggle lay mainly 
between the Nisbets and the West Kirk poor, and that 
being so, we may ignore the existence of other creditors 
and revert to matters as at the date of the appointment 
of the new treasurer, Mr James Eleis of Stanhopesmilnes. 
This gentleman lost no time in seeking to undo the evil work 
of his predecessor, and at once raised two different actions, — 
the first against Sir Patrick Nisbet, Mr Gordon, and Shed, 
for the purpose of obtaining a reduction of the discharge 
of Sir Patrick's debt to the poor, which Shed, acting in 
collusion with the others, had fraudulently granted; the 
second, for the purpose of proving that Shed's bond for 3500 
merks, the amount of the deficit shown by his accounts, 
which he had granted in favour of the poor over his lands 
in Water of Leith, was entitled to precedence over that 
granted by him about the same time over the same subjects 
to Sir Patrick. 

The former of these actions was soon settled in favour of 
the poor, but the latter proved to be a much more tedious 
affair. The counsel retained by the kirk-session was none 
other than Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards Earl of Stair, 
and for all future time infamous on account of the share he 
had in the Massacre of Glencoe. He took up the position 
that Nisbet, by the very fact of his being a member of session, 
and thereby a guardian of the interests of the poor, was pre- 
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eluded from doing anything in the way of preferring his own 
interests at their expense ; and in addition not merely brought 
oat the fact that» in the execution of the assignation which 
he had granted in favour of his son, there were several gross 
irregolaritiesy but even offered to prove by means of the clerk 
who had extended it, and one of the witnesses thereto, that 
at the time of the execution of the assignation the heritable 
bond to which it had reference was not in existence, and 
that the one now produced had been fraudulently ante- 
dated. 

This was a very serious charge, especially when brought 
forward by one who happened at the time to be Lord 
Advocate. At the present day it would probably lead to 
an early settlement of the case at issue by the immediate 
disappearance of the defendant, but in those good old days 
it was otherwise. Whatever might be his other faults, Sir 
Patrick was not deficient in personal courage. He stopped 
Mr Eleis on the public highway, and after storming at him 
in pretty much the same style as Mr Chucks, the boatswain, 
was wont to do in * Peter Simple,' told him that, if he and 
his witnesses deponed as they had promised, he would nail 
both his and their lugs to the Trone, the penalty at the time 
for falsehood. 

Mr Eleis resented such treatment very keenly. He brought 
the matter under the notice of the kirk-session at their next 
meeting and craved redress. That the session had been 
insulted in the person of their treasurer was but too apparent. 
Such conduct could not be tolerated, and it was remitted to 
the presiding minister to instruct the session's agent to take 
immediate steps to obtain redress. Nothing, however, was 
done; indeed Sir Patrick, apparently in order to mark his 
contempt for the whole of them, attended the very next 
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meeting of session, when the matter was allowed to drop. 
The doughty Knight had evidently gained his end, for, know- 
ing what was in store for them, Mr Eleis's witnesses did not 
come forward, and the charge of antedating the bond had 
to be dropped. The case was again and again before the 
Court, until on i8th February 1682 it decided that, although 
right in point of law, Sir Patrick had used indiscreet means 
for getting himself preferred to the poor of the West Kirk, 
and therefore ordained that the poor should come in equally 
with him, and the mails and duties be divided equally betwixt 
them. In this position the matter rested until the begin- 
ning of 1687, when his son, Henry Nisbet, happened to be 
treasurer. Sir Patrick, on what grounds it is impossible to 
discover, then raised an action for the purpose of reducing 
the claims of the West Kirk poor upon Shed's estate. No 
papers have come down to us in regard to this second action, 
and no reference is made to it by Fountainhall, but there is 
little doubt but that in it Nisbet was finally successful. His 
purse was probably a good deal longer than that of the kirk- 
session, and in those days justice was regularly bought and 
sold. Of this, in this very case, proof still exists. 

Of the papers referring to this period which are still in 
existence, perhaps none is more interesting than the state- 
ment by Mr Eleis of his outlays in the case, a reference to 
which will show that Mr Eleis and the West Kirk session 
were no better in this respect than their neighbours. Sir 
David Falconer and Sir John FouUs of Ravelston were 
judges in the case, one of the interlocutors still in existence 
being signed by the latter ; and here we see that the former 
was paid through his servant, in all £2^ i8s., while the son of 
the latter received £1^ gs. The purity of the Scottish Bench 
was then very far from being above suspicion ; indeed it has 
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been asserted that the judges appointed by Cromwell during 
his jurisdiction were the only ones of the age whose decisions 
were received with respect, a fact not indeed disputed by one 
of their less immaculate successors, who, nettled at some 
invidious comparison made in his presence, angrily retorted, 
** Deil thank them I a wheen kithless loons." ^ 

According to the writer of the humorous poem on the 
subject in the Court of Session Garland, it was the custom 
then for each judge to have a retainer, who was known as 
his '' peat,*' whose good offices suitors found it desirable to 
obtain. Sir David Falconer, it was alleged, was especially 
greedy and distrustful. He was, shortly after this date, in 
1682, raised to the dignity of Lord President under the title 
of Lord Newton, and this is the way he is alluded to in the 
poem, the assertion made regarding him being amusingly 
borne out by what we have before us: — 

"My Lord Newton, a body that gladly would live, 

Is ready to take whatever men would give, 

Who wisely considers when * peat * to himself, 

He avoids all danger of parting the pelf." 

The sums given in the present case seem incredibly small 
to be given to such important personages in such a way, 
and it is probable that Sir Patrick Nisbet would have little 
difficulty in presenting more weighty arguments of the same 
nature for their consideration.* The account is interesting 
in other respects, and deserves a careful inspection. The 

^ Their parity is open to doubt. In the West Kirk Thesaurer's cash-book the 
following entiy occurs under date 7th July 1653: "To the Inglische Judges ser- 
vandes 6 lbs. 13 4d.," this being just at the time when unpleasant questions might 
have been raised as to the claim of Mr Arthur's representatives against the session. 

3 A very curious entry occurs in the diary of Sir John Foulis, as follows : " 1692, 
Deer. 12. To my wife qt. was got from Sir Patrick Nisbet ;£'i43 : 6 : 8," roughly 
50 rix-do1Iars.~Fountainhairs Diary, Scot. Hist. Soc., p. 151. 

N 
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irregularity of the sums paid is only apparent, as it would 
appear that at this time fees were calculated neither in 
pounds nor merks, but in dollars ; either rix-doUars at £2^ i8s., 
or leg-dollars at £2^ i6s. Thus the first fee given to Sir 
John Dabrymple was 6 leg-dollars; the second, for drawing 
a bill, 4 rix -dollars. In this way young Foulis got half 
a leg -dollar, and Sir David Falconer's servants two half 
rix - dollars.^ Henceforward the lands of Alexander Shed 
remained in the possession of the Nisbets, and in the 
valuation roll for 1726 Patrick Nisbet, junior, is entered 
as proprietor of Alexander Shed's land in Water of Leith, 
rated at 3^110. 

After about ten years, more or less, spent in the fight, the 
result seems to be that its honours were equally divided. 
Sir Patrick's own private debt, of which Shed had fraudu- 
lently discharged him, was again secured to the session; 
but, on the other hand, he had established his preference 
in regard to Shed's estate, and, so long as that remained, 
their postponed security for £2500 was practically worth- 
less. The West Kirk session were a forgiving body of men. 
Notwithstanding the insult offered to them in the person 
of Mr Eleis in the end of 1681, at a very full meeting of 
session held on 6th December 1683, at which Mr Eleis 
was present, the Laird of Dean was unanimously elected 
thesaurer for the coming year, and no fault is to be found 
with the way in which he discharged his duties. His be- 

1 The number of coins, both of gold and silver, cuirent at this or at least at a period 
not ver^ mach antecedent to this date, was very great A table of these is given in 
Balfonr's Annals, entitled ''A Table of Money as it is to pass through the Kingdom 
of Scotland," conform to Act of Parliament of March 1651. In it no fewer than 
twenty-one gold and thirty-one silver coins are mentioned — ^the values of the former 
ranging from £^ up to £17 Scots ; of the latter, £^^ 6b. 8d down to 2b. ad., or about 
2X<1« sterling (iv. p. 2S2, 283, 234). 
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havioor in 1687 was, however, so distasteful to them as to 
produce a coldness which led to his leaving the church 
and joining the congregation formed at this time by Mr 
Williamson. Their meeting-house, according to Mr Sime, 
was in the vicinity of the Dean, and if so, it is pretty certain 
that it was set up there with Sir Patrick's consent, if not 
assistance. It is proverbially unsafe for those who live in 
Rome to quarrel with the Pope, and in espousing the cause 
of David Williamson this was practically what Sir Patrick 
then did. Archbishop Paterson was now all-potent. He 
was not the man to forget how Williamson had openly, from 
the pulpit of the West Church, preached against his order 
and set the whole Episcopal hierarchy at defiance. Besides 
this, had he not some years previously personally interested 
himself in behalf of the poor, and, by insisting on the ap- 
pointment of a new treasurer in room of Alexander Shed, in 
great measure interfered with the successful accomplishment 
of Nisbet's ends ? We can well imagine that he felt doubly 
aggrieved at the latter, and in the mishap which now befell 
Sir Patrick it is at least probable that the Archbishop's hand 
had a share. 

One Mushet was at that time **reider" at the West Kirk. 
He appears to have resented the erection of Mr Williamson's 
meeting-house very keenly, as it not merely emptied the 
church on Sundays in time of service — ^that was the minister's 
grievance, a merely sentimental one — but it was rapidly 
becoming the scene of most of the marriages of the con- 
gregation, — that was the " reider's," a more substantial one, 
as it doubtless interfered sadly with the ingathering of the 
fees and perquisites going on such occasions. Once, if not 
twice, Mr Williamson was arrested on frivolous charges 
brought by him. These led to no result, but Mushet was 
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more successful in regard to the accusation he brought 
against one whom, next to Mr Williamson, he no doubt 
considered most blameworthy in the matter. This was our 
friend Sir Patrick, who was reported by him to have spoken 
slightingly of some Acts of Parliament, and to have alleged 
that the Presbyterians had as many Johnstons as the Prelates 
had Jardines. We can imagine the doughty knight treating 
such a charge with perfect indifference. To one who had 
been formally accused of perjury and again of fraud, before 
the highest Court of the land, by men of position, it was a 
small thing to answer for. But for some occult influence, 
no attention would at such a time have been paid to so 
frivolous a matter, — for it was now July 1688, the last 
martyr of the Covenant had bled and died, and soon the 
eastern gales would be wafting the sails of the Prince of 
Orange to Torbay. Conciliation to the disaffected all round, 
to all but the stern Society men, was the order of the day, 
and there seems no reason why Sir Patrick Nisbet should 
have been treated with exceptional severity. His fine is the 
very last recorded by Wodrow. Had he allowed matters to 
rest as they were and been content to share such pickings as 
Shed's estate afforded with the poor, there would have been 
no occasion for him to leave the church in 1687, ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
probable that he might then have expressed his opinions as 
he did with perfect impunity; neither Mushet nor even 
Archbishop Paterson could have done him much harm. As 
it was, Alexander Shed's lands had cost him dear, for the 
fine levied upon him by the Court amounted to no less than 
3^300 sterling. 

His suffering so severely, ostensibly in the cause of Presby- 
terianism, would doubtless incline men to think forbearingly 
of his previous misdeeds; and although he was no longer 
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able to dominate in the session when that body, as recon- 
stituted after the Revolution, resumed its meetings, it is still 
quite clear that he was treated with very great respect. Thus 
we find on one occasion that a member of the congregation 
was rebuked for allowing Sir Patrick and another to remain 
drinking in his premises during time of Divine service, but 
nothing is said to indicate that any censure was meted out 
to the principal offender himself. 

Unfortunately Sir Patrick got into a much more serious 
scrape not long after, in the autumn of 1695. By this time 
he must have been a pretty old man. Ten years previously 
his eldest son had presented him with a grandchild, but his 
heart was yet youthful and beat responsive to the charms of 
the fair. Our old friend. Will Byers, whose pynt of wine 
had been disallowed by the kirk thesaurer at the Communion 
of the summer of 1687, was still beadle, and still gave enter- 
tainment to man and beast at his little hostel near the old 
West Church, and there Sir Patrick turned in to refresh 
himself one afternoon in the month of August 1695. 

Now the attractions of the little hostel were not confined 
to the superior quality of the liquor sold. In addition, there 
were the personal charms of Mrs Byers, which, according to 
what was then said, must have been considerable. She and 
the knight, who seem to have been old cronies, fell to dis- 
cussing matters which had taken place two-and-thirty years 
previously. The theme had proved a fascinating one, and 
the knight had perhaps stayed rather longer than there was 
occasion for, or than he would have done had he known that 
there were two lady friends of Mrs Byers in the room above, 
with their ears glued to some chinks in the floor, drinking in 
every word that was uttered. 

That she gave him one, two kisses for '' auld lang syne," 
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and then told him that they would cost him some Holland to 
make toys (caps) with, was proved. That she said she never 
used anything but Holland at £4 the eln was also proved ; 
and all this was of course going rather far — further, probably, 
than Will Byers would have approved of— but there was no 
great harm in it after all. The scandal the affair caused was, 
however, tremendous. Mrs Byers had made no secret about 
the kisses, and the laird and she were cited to appear before 
the session, there to be confronted by the witnesses. Sir 
Patrick of course appeared, and appeared in high dudgeon. 
He stormed at the witnesses ; they were not, he said, worth 
the King's onlaw and utterly untrustworthy ; then he left the 
meeting, and refused to attend any more. 

The whole matter was supremely ridiculous, but there 
seemed to be no end to it. Sir Patrick was like Words- 
worth's tinker, of whom he writes — 

" Full twenty times was Peter feared 
For once that Peter was respected ; " 

and, from one cause and another, elders kept aloof. Meet- 
ing after meeting was held, without a sufficient number of 
members being present to dispose of such important business, 
and at last in despair the kirk-session, on the 21st November, 
resolved to refer the affair to the presbs^tery. Whether it 
ever actually reached the presbytery is doubtful, but unfor- 
tunately this cannot be ascertained, as the records of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh for the period are no longer in 
existence. Had they come to any deliverance on the subject 
it should, as in similar cases, have been intimated to the 
session, and referred to in the minutes ; henceforward, how- 
ever, on this subject they are blank, and it is probable that 
the matter went no further. The edifying spectacle of Sir 
Patrick's public repentance, along with the beadle's wife. 
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which had doubtless been looked forward to^ and in antici- 
pation enjoyed by every Mrs Grundy for miles around, was 
not to be. 

The session, considering the fuss they had made at the 
outset, seemed to have made an ignominious retreat in show- 
ing such forbearance, but doubtless they knew their own 
afiairs best, and their forbearance had its reward. A few 
months later we find rather a startling announcement in the 
minutes of 28th May, and that to the following effect : *' This 
day report was made that Sir Patrick Nisbet offered 2000 
merks for the debt due to the poor be the deceast Alexr. 
Shed, and also that the papers belonging to the said Alexr. 
his land were offered to be considered by the session." 
We shall not be so ill-natured as to speculate whether this 
was cause or effect of the session's forbearance, or whether, 
indeed, the two things bad any connection with one another. 
One thing certainly deserves to be noted, and that was the 
remarkably cool way in which the kirk-session received the 
news of Sir Patrick's apparently generous offer. They had 
no claim on him in the matter. Accounts between them had 
been finally cleared long ago ; and, at the least, one would 
have expected some expression of gratitude — but no, the 
matter was simply referred to the thesaurer, and other 
business taken up. The thesaurer, Mr Adam Gairn of 
Greenhill, did not forget that Shed's debt was not 2000 
but 2500 merks, and he apparently thought that if the 
session forgave the arrears of interest they would do quite 
enough. With Sir Patrick's consent the matter was re- 
ferred, July 5, 1697, to Sir John Foulis of Ravelston and 
Mr Jas. Lowis of Merchiston, and by them, as announced 
at the session meeting of 31st March 1698, it was decreed 
that Sir Patrick should pay to the poor 2500 merks in full 
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satisfaction of all they could demand from the late Alexander 
Shed his land. 

After this Sir Patrick is heard of rarely. He paid his 
2500 merks in due course, and the last occasion on which 
we hear of him is as one of the Committee for the clearing 
of the treasurer's accounts in 1708. His extraordinary signa- 
ture, for his *' P " was a work of art, appears at the foot 
of the docquet of 22nd March of that year. 

Another lawsuit which occasioned a good deal of trouble to 
the kirk-session took place not long after the return of David 
Williamson to his pulpit. John Mushet, '' the reider '* and 
session-clerk at St Cuthbert*s, had, as has been recorded, made 
himself objectionable to the powers that now ruled, in more 
ways than one. Through his instrumentality Mr Williamson 
had been arrested, through it Sir Patrick Nisbet fined ;^300 
sterling. When these proceedings took place, Mushet had 
the kirk-session at his back, but much had happened since 
then. Mr Williamson was no longer merely preaching at a 
meeting-house in Water of Leith, Sir Patrick no longer 
ostracised by the kirk -session of which he was nominally 
a member, and of Mushet's old supporters in the kirk-session 
not one now found a place within its ranks. 

A provoking hiatus in the records occurs at this time, but 
it is quite clear from what took place thereafter that the 
kirk-session, as soon as reconstituted, at once ejected Mushet 
from his position as session -clerk and schoolmaster; and 
further, on what grounds cannot now be ascertained, be was 
thrown into the Tolbooth by Mr Williamson, who in this way 
seemed to take the opportunity of paying ofif an old score. 

The original books of the " Gudeman of the Tolbooth," at 
this time George Drummond, at one time Treasurer of the 
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City of Edinburgh, are still in existence, and from them 
the following entry is taken: — 

'* Edinburgh, 29 Septr. 169a 

" Mr John Mushet liberat by written consent, the tenor 
whereof follows : I, Mr David Williamson, minister of the 
gospel at the West Kirk of Edinburgh, do hereby consent 
that Mr John Mushet, prisoner in the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh, at my instance, be presently set at liberty without 
any charge to be put at liberty against the Magistrates of 
Edinburgh. Declaring hereby, thir prnts shall be als 
effectual to the Magistrates and keeper of the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh as if they were ane suspension and charge to 
put at libertie obtained at his instance against me." 

The same books should show the charge on which Mushet 
was imprisoned, but unfortunately, at some stage in their long 
existence they have been but indifferently cared for; many 
pages are wanting, while, owing to damp, the volume in 
which the charge against him should be found is practically 
destroyed and its contents lost. Mushet proved himself no 
contemptible antagonist. His claim amounted to £'100 
sterling, and for this sum he raised an action in the Court 
of Session, which was heard by Lord Mersington. Eventu- 
ally it was referred to arbitration, the result of which was, 
in December 1694, an award in his favour, according to the 
terms of which he got 120 pounds Scots for three years 
fee as session-clerk, 84 pounds for school meall for years 
1686 to 1689, and in addition 200 merks for expenses, in 
full discharge of which the thesaurer paid him 512 merks. 
This was about one-fourth of his claim, and seems to show 
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that the kirk-session were quite right in refusing to recog- 
nise it as presented — indeed^ they may very reasonably have 
doubted the hkelihood of his allowing his salary to get so 
far into arrear. 

Nothing seems to have been allowed on account of 
wrongous imprisonment. In all probability it had some- 
thing to do with the political turmoil which then existed. 
Mr David Guild, the Episcopal minister of St Cuthbert's, 
was believed to have given information to the Duke of 
Gordon in the Castle by means of signals from the church 
steeple, and lost his position as minister in consequence. 
What more likely than that the session-clerk should have 
been thought guilty of abetting him. That there had been 
no solid ground for his arrest is probable, but those were not 
the days when sentimental damages were given, and no 
doubt his claim under this head would be ruled by the fact 
that no damages had been awarded to Mr Williamson when 
he himself had been arrested at the instance of Mushet. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BPISCOPAL REGIME. 

« Yourself the £urest for selection stand. 
Because you seem crown-general of the land ; 
But soon against your superstitious lawn 
Some Presbyterian sabre will be drawn." 

— DHYDEN. 

The picture which Mr Sime draws of the state of things 
during the period between 1665, when Episcopacy was set 
up, and 1689, is a gloomy one; and though he is good 
enough to say that the West Kirk " curates " were " averse 
to shedding blood" when referring to the serious hiatus 
which occurs in the minutes of session at this time, he 
declares that ^^the exit of these black records along with 
the servile curates by whom the matter contained in them 
was chiefly dictated, is no great matter of lamentation.** 

The real truth is, that the ministers in question appear to 
have been of a very ordinary and harmless type, and the 
main difference between the records of this time and those 
that went before is, that there is rather more said in them 
about schools, which is surely not to the discredit of the 
ministers. The cases recorded are of a very humdrum and 
unedifying kind. The place of repentance was never so 
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fully occupied as it had been before in the dajrs of more 
than one preceding minister, though it is doubtful whether 
this was owing to any improvement in the morals of the 
congregation. The only event of any importance was Sir 
Patrick Nisbet's attempt to defraud the poor, as narrated 
elsewhere, — the same Sir Patrick Nisbet whom Mr Sime 
places in rather a favourable light as having been fined 
£'iOO sterling on account of his assumed sympathy with 
the Covenanters. 

The one thing more and more noticeable is the ever- 
decreasing authority of the kirk-session. Now, this is not 
to be accounted for by assuming the existence of any feel- 
ing of sympathy with the Covenanters, or discontent with 
the existing form of Church government, such as might 
have earned the dislike of their flock. Not merely the 
members of St Cuthbert's, who had shown by the strength 
of the contingent they sent with the Duke of Hamilton to 
the fatal fight of Preston their indifference to the extreme 
views held by the Protesting party, from whose ranks the 
Covenanters were mainly recruited, but the people of Edin- 
burgh generally appear to have been perfect Laodiceans in 
regard to matters affecting the Covenanters. Elizabeth 
West, writing a little later, while lamenting that the 
" Breach of the Covenant " was not made a cause of fast- 
iiig» goes on to say — and it is to be remembered that she 
was speaking of Edinburgh, and lived in it: ^'As for the 
ordinary sort of people except a very small handful, they 
know no more of the Covenant than if it had been written 
in Greek or Latin"; and the conclusion one is gradually 
driven to is, that the Episcopal ministers of St Cuthbert's 
were a singularly inefficient set of men. 

Apparently, if we may judge from the amount of the 
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Sunday collections^ in the few glimpses we get of these, 
and of the way people flocked to hear David Williamson 
when he returned in 1667 after the granting of the Indul- 
gence, they were of very little use in the pulpit ; while out 
of it their personal influence was so small that they had 
actually a difficulty in persuading those nominated as 
members of session to take office. In the beginning of 
1681 repeated notices in regard to this occur. 

Though this is always spoken of as a period of Episcopacy, 
there was, apart from the existence of bishops, very little 
change in the order of things. According to Principal Lee, 
^^ the bishops never so much as attempted to introduce the 
liturgy or the ceremonies which had been so offensive in 
the days of Charles I. The Communion was administered 
without kneeling, the sign of the cross was omitted in 
baptism, there were no altars nor surplices, and the service 
was in all respects the same with the Presbyterians, except 
that the Episcopalians used the Lord's Prayer and doxology, 
and required the Creed to be recited by parents when the 
child was baptised."' 

One alteration which the Episcopalians took credit for 
was the renewal of the habit of reading chaptei:? of the 
Bible before the sermon in place of merely lecturing on 
one, and our records show that service was held, at 
least occasionally, on Christmas Day. In connection with 
this, it is perhaps worth while recording a notice which 
appears in Fountainhall. 

" 1683, Ocir, 10. — ^The Synod of Edinburgh sat down and 
not having much else adoe enacted — 

^ In 1682, during the three summer months, the Sunday collection was between 
eight and nine pounds Scots ; in 1688 it had fallen to half that amount ; indeed, on 
one day — 20th May— only thirteen shillings Scots were collected. 

* Lee's * History of the Church of Scotland/ ii, 335. 
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1. " That ministers should not sit in the pulpit but stand 

all the tyme they are in it." 

2. " Shall per expressum pray for the Bishops and Arch- 

bishops." 

3. "Shall in praying for the king, mention his being 

supreme head of the Church in all causes and 
over all persons." 

4. ''Who ever usedHectures shall forbear them." 

5. " They shall cause to sing the Doxology at both diets 

of sermon." 

6. " They shall desire the people to stand to the prayers 

and not to sit." 

This last was no doubt a move in the right direction, for 
at this time the existence of what we should consider gross 
irreverence was very prevalent. It was then the custom of 
the male sex to keep their heads covered during the greater 
part of the service, and of this John Wesley complained when 
visiting Glasgow even as late as 1758.^ 

At the beginning of this period there is no evidence that 
the then Bishop of Edinburgh took any interest in the afiEadrs 
of the Church, but it was otherwise when John Paterson, 
who filled the see from 1679 ^^ ^^87, took up his residence. 

Of him, probably the most powerful representative of 
Episcopacy in Scotland after the death of Sharp on Magus 
Moor, it is right to say a few words. A son of John Paterson, 
Bishop of Ross, it was said that he owed his rapid preferment 
to the esteem in which he was held by the Duchess of 
Lauderdale. Consecrated first Bishop of Galloway, then of 
Edinburgh, and finally Archbishop of Glasgow, he was a 

1 '' I wss mach pleased with the seriousness of the people in the evening, but still 
I prefer the English congregation. I cannot be reconciled to men sitting at prayers 
or covering their heads when they are singing praise to God.'* — ^Wesley's Journal, 
4th May 1758. 
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man very much before the public. Deprived of his see along 
with the other members of the hierarchy shortly after the 
Revolution ; three years later, on a charge of conspiracy, he 
was arrested and confined in Edinburgh until 1697, when, on 
account of failing health, his release was granted. There- 
after he lived more or less under Government surveillance 
until his death, which occurred in 1708. 

If we are to believe half the stories told of his gallantries, 
he must have been a clerical Don Juan. One of his minor 
adventures earned for him the title of Bishop Band-strings, 
for in the midst of an eloquent discourse from the pulpit 
of St Giles he stopped for a moment, and looking at one 
of his fair hearers to whose affections he was then laying 
siege, he kissed his band-strings, the preconcerted signal 
agreed on to prove that her charms were still present to his 
thoughts, even when engaged in the most solemn duties 
of his office. 

According to * The Cloud of Witnesses,' he behaved with 
little short of brutality to Marion Harvey and Isobel Alison 
prior to their execution, but this seems inconsistent with the 
kindness and courtesy which it is admitted he showed to 
Renwick at a similar juncture. 

That he was a good man of business is clearly shown by 
the admirable rules passed at a meeting of St Cuthbert*s 
kirk-session held on the i8th December 1679, ^^ which he 
presided, supported by six ministers of Edinburgh and 
twenty -nine elders and deacons. Those rules are too 
lengthy for present insertion, but it may be said that they 
not merely provided for the careful ingathering of the 
church revenue through its various channels, but also pro- 
tected the interests of the poor by providing " that no pairt 
of the pooris money arising by contribution, collection, 
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penalties or otherwise be ever for ye future imployed for the 
reparation of the church fabrick, churchyeard walls, or dyks 
which ye law provides to be done by ye heritors." 

It is of course quite irrelevant, though worth mentioning, 
that almost the next entry in the minutes records an instruc- 
tion that ^'4 lbs. from the collection " is to be handed to one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh for the relief of Mr Gabriel 
Semple then in captivity. Gabriel Semple was one of the 
most noted among the Covenanters. According to Kirkton, 
he and John Welch were the first to go up and down among 
the mountains preaching to the people who refused to listen 
to the curates, as those were called who occupied the pulpits 
from which the Presbyterian incumbents had been ejected. 
But fortunately for himself, he distrusted^ the bloodthirsty 
fanatic, Sir Robert Hamilton, who commanded the Cove- 
nanters' Army, and so refused to take any part in the 
rising ^ which ended at Both well Bridge. No doubt it was 
owing to this that he lived to appear as one of the most 
honoured members of the first Assembly which met after the 
Revolution. 

It has been said that a perusal of the records shows an 
ever decreasing want of respect for the authority of the kirk- 
session. This is seen in a variety of ways, perhaps the most 
striking being the refusal of delinquents to appear before it 
when cited. In 1670, on September 15, it is noted that 
of ten cited not one appeared ; while in the following year, 
the last notice of any one being **ressaved" firom the stool 
of repentance occurs in the minute of 19th October, not 
certainly from any scarcity of such as were in need of this 
particular form of whitewashing. In the succeeding months 

^ Kirkton's < History of the Church of Scotland,' 218. 
« Wodrow, iii. 268. 
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similar instances might be multiplied, and things in this 
direction got worse rather than better, for on 8th June 168 1 
of twenty-four cited not one paid any attention. 

The meeting of 18th December 1679 was not the only one 
at which Bishop Paterson was present, and he is referred to 
in various other ways ; in the one about to be mentioned, no 
doubt to the annoyance of the members of session. In 
September 1682 Helen Fendar had been found guilty by 
them of a very grave breach of morals, and sentence was 
passed accordingly, but, to their amazement, she appealed 
from this to John, Lord Bishop of Edinburgh, '' and this the 
session did admit of." In the end she gained nothing by her 
appeal, as on the 30th November following it is recorded: 
" This day the session ordained Helen Fendar to satisfy as 
ane conform to the order of Presbitrie and to pay of penalty 
10 dollars (29 lbs. Scots)." The matter is interesting in this 
way, that as it is unlikely that the bishop would merely pass 
the appeal on to the presbytery, it would seem to indicate that 
he sat there as Moderator. 

Though there were magistrates among the members of 
kirk-session, we find repeated instances at this time of 
application for assistance being made to those of Edinburgh. 
Thus, at the meeting of 19th February 1685, there occurs the 
following entry : " The minister or clerk are to use their best 
endeavour to get ane order from the magistrats of Edr. for 
the apprehending of delinquents," — assistance quite un- 
necessary in former days, which seems a very strong indica- 
tion of the impotence to which the ministers and session 
of St Cuthbert's were then reduced. 

About this time it would appear that the heritors were 
members of the session ex officio. In March 1687 there was 
a fresh election, and the names of those who were chosen duly 

o 
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recorded. At the very next meeting, those of three of the 
principal heritors are found in the sederunt, although none 
of them had been elected, while eighteen months earlier the 
following unusual entry appears : — 

1685, Novetnber. — "This day the Heritors and Sessione 
thought it convenient that the celebration of the sacrament 
of the Lords Supper be the twentie two day of this instant." 
Though the heritors in this way showed their readiness to 
assume duties which were not theirs, they forgot to attend 
to their own, for in 1684, when cited to attend a meeting to 
arrange for the repair of the churchyard dykes, not one of 
them appeared. 

Another very unsatisfactory feature of the time was the 
way in which the finances of the church were dealt with. In 
accordance with the regulations adopted at the meeting of 
December 1679 there was an annual election of treasurer. 
Probably the most suitable men were elected, and excepting 
in one case, it is not likely that the session eventually lost by 
them, but one after another quitted office leaving a debt 
behind him for which he gave his personal bond. The 
revenue of the church was all too scanty for the demands 
made upon it. At one time we read of the " insupportable 
burden of foundlings " ; at another, that owing to the great 
expense of burying the poor, coffins could no longer be 
afforded — a bier was to be got and the poor human remains 
consigned to mother earth without the usual protection. 
Coffins were cheap, too, in those days.^ 

It must, however, be kept in view that it was not as 
though the kirk thesaurer had merely to find the money to 

^ In the minute of 28th April 1664 it is recorded : " Aggried with Wm. Morrison 
Wricht, for making the poor Kists— thes above sixtein years to pay threttie six 
schillings Scots, between seven and eight twenty four, below eight twelve schillings 
Scots." 
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meet purely parochial claims ; the Privy Council, the bishop, 
the presbytery^ all passed on to him those who in their 
opinion were proper subjects of benevolence. In 1679, for 
instance, a special collection had to be arranged by order 
of the Privy Council for three sailors held in captivity by 
the Turks. Among the various demands of the presbytery 
was one on behalf of a Hungarian gentleman who the 
treasurer thought worthy of a rix-dollar (3^2, i8s. Scots), 
and later on it was found that the Hungarian gentleman 
had a son in the custody of the Turks, on account of whom 
a further contribution was levied. Turkish captives and 
forlorn Hungarian gentlemen were no doubt proper objects 
of charity, but when we read of a donation of merely fourteen 
shillings Scots— that is, one and twopence sterling — to a 
poor parishioner who had brought forth four children at 
one birth, we can hardly help thinking ''Charity should 
begin at home." * 

In these circumstances the kirk-session sought to make 
a little more money out of delinquents, and offered them 
the option of being privately rebuked in place of having to 
appear before the public, the fine in that case to be increased 
by one-half, a regulation no doubt fraught with advantage 
to the funds.* 

^ The ransom of a Turkish slave was a costly business. On 3rd April 1644 the 
General Sessions of Edinburgh advanced 1000 merks for the release of Gilbert Boyd 
taken captive by the Turks.— Lee's * History of the Church of Scotland,' ii. 395. 
' By 1679 the pnce was considerably increased, to judge from an entry in the Records 
of the Synod of Aberdeen, 21st April 1675, where a collection is arranged for "the 
releise of Walter Gibsone skipper of Inverkeithin and Johne Reid his mate — who 
are to be ransomed with no less than fyve or six hundred dollars apiece." Assuming 
the dollars to be rix-dollarS| then 550 dollars =;^i 595 Scots, being more than double 
the sum mentioned in the former case. 

^ \^\y June 2. — '*This day compeared Andrew Areskin and was ordained 
either to sit in public and pay twentie merks or to pay threttie merks and be re- 
buked before the sessione." 
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Minor worries the session had also to contend with, of 
which two may be mentioned. It was about the time when 
the Episcopal system was reintroduced that people in Scot- 
land first learned of the existence of those who were called 
Quakers. 

In 1655 the Lords of the Privy Council gave orders to the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh that they were to seize upon and 
imprison all belonging to this persuasion found within the 
city, in consequence of which sundry notices appear shortly 
thereafter in the books of the Gudeman of the Tolbooth in 
reference to the custody of such. 

It was not long after that one of them had the audacity to 
set the kirk-session of St Cuthbert's at defiance, as shown 
by the following: "James Weir a Quaker compeired and 
wold not discover his head nor give reverence to the 
sessioners nor wold declair quhether his childrein war bap- 
tised — wold not answer to our church or discipline thairof — 
continued to the next day." 

The session gave him not merely a week, they actually 
gave him a fortnight, but when he again compeired there was 
no improvement, unless indeed that on the second occasion 
he "discovered" his head, about which nothing is said. 
" He wold not acknowledge the government and discipline 
of the Church, nor the ordinance of baptism, preaching or 
Sacrament." This was awful, and improving upon Dog- 
berry's injunction to let him go and thank God they were rid 
of a knave, they instructed the bailie of the Dean to put him 
out of the parish. 

It is difficult to understand to-day how it was that gentle 
members of the Society of Friends were the objects of so 
much hatred and obloquy at the outset. It was not merely 
in England and Scotland that they suffered; in the New 
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England States, latterly their chief place of abode in America, 
the refuge of those who fled to escape Episcopal tyranny at 
home and *' freedom to worship God/' matters were at the 
beginning even worse. It was there a capital offence, under 
certain circumstances, for a Quaker to land. 

In that extraordinary book, * The Ecclesiastical History of 
New England,' written by Cotton Mather, the acknowledged 
expert in all matters relating to witch-iinding, this is made 
very clean To give him his due, Mr Mather was a very 
plain-spoken man, and this is what he says in regard to 
Quakers: "Now I know not whether the Sect which hath 
appeared in our days under the name of Quakers be not, on 
many accounts, the worst of Heretics, for in Quakerism which 
has been called the sink of all Heresies we see the Vomit, 
cast out in the By-past Ages by whole kennels of Seducers, 
licked up again for a New Digestion and once more exposed 
for the poisoning of Mankind." 

He then goes on to relate that, according to the laws of 
New England, masters of ships were prohibited from bringing 
in any Quakers under penalty of the House of Correction. 
This not having proved sufficient, some Quakers having got 
in in a surreptitious way, a fresh enactment was passed that 
all Quakers should be banished, and that any who after 
banishment again returned to its shores should be held guilty 
of capital offence. It seems incredible that such should have 
been acted on, but that it was so there is no doubt. Three 
who had been banished, on again appearing, were arrested ; 
they were tried for their offence and, admitting the fact of 
their previous banishment, were found guilty and sentenced 
to death. Two were actually executed, the third being spared 
owing to the earnest solicitation of his son. The learned 
historian concludes by saying : " The consideration of our 
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gradual proceedings will vindicate us from the clamorous 
accusation of severity."^ 

In other matters Cotton Mather has the reputation of 
being a good, if rather a credulous man, but as regards 
witches and Quakers he was a veritable Torquemada. 

In New England, a little later, when Quakers were allowed 
to live there, they objected to anything other than a Spartan 
simplicity in the dress of their ladies. This may be seen 
from the following enactment passed by the General Assem- 
bly in New Jersey : " That all women of whatever age, pro- 
fession, rank or degree, whether virgins, maids or widows, 
who shall after this Act impose upon, seduce or betray into 
matrimony any of His Majesty's subjects by virtue of scents, 
cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial teeth, false hair or high- 
heeled shoes, shall incur the penalties of the laws now in 
force against witchcraft and like misdemeanours."^ 

Another matter which caused the kirk-session concern is 
referred to in the minute of the meeting of 25th June 1682 : 
" This day the session taking to their consideration the great 
abuse of the multitude of people lying in the church yeard 
befor and betwixt sermons, under the pretence that ther is 
no edifying exercise in the church befor reading and sing- 
ing, Therfor the session recommended it to the public school 
mr. to provide two schoolers everie Lords day quo may by 
question and answer repeat the Assembly's Catechism the 
one half in the forenoon and the other half in the efter- 
noon." 

This had been a regular practice at one time, which had 
fallen into disuse; the kirk-session apparently thought that 
they might bring back the good old days by reverting to it. 

' Ecclesiastical History of New England, vii. 21-23. 
* Life of John Woolman, p. 49. 
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Unfortunately the minutes tell us nothing of the results of 
this arrangement. It certainly throws a curious light upon 
the taste of the time. Such a suggestion, with the particular 
end in view, made to-day would be looked on as a very poor 
joke; but among the members of kirk-session were several 
of the more prominent men of the parish, and they would 
not have allowed such a proposal to be recorded as a serious 
bit of business had they not believed that the entertainment 
to be thus provided would in some degree mitigate the evil 
complained of. 

Fortunately for the kirk-session's peace of mind another 
matter, which would have been the occasion of very great 
disquietude had they known of it, was not made public until 
long after. On the loth October 1681, five mart3rrs for the 
Covenant — Robert Garnock, Patrick Forman, David Farie, 
James Stewart, and Alexander Russel — suffered the last 
penalty of the law. Their heads were set upon the Pleasants 
Port and their bodies buried at the gallows foot. This 
roused the indignation of James Renwick, then a young lad 
altogether unknown to fame. He gathered a few trusty 
friends together, and in the dead of night the precious 
remains were disinterred and buried in the West Church 
kirkyard.^ 

By 1680 the aflPairs of the church were altogether in a 
bad way, and in particular the care of the poor's stock 
was a very fruitful source of anxiety. It almost looked 
as though the members of session had an ingrained dis- 
trust of one another, for in February of that year a most 
extraordinary proposal was made, and unanimously agreed 
to, "that the whole money that can be got up belonging 
to the poore against Whitsunday nixt be put in the town 

1 Six Saints of the Covenant, ii. 185. 
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of Edinburgh's hand, and that intimation hereof be made 
to the respective debtors." 

Why this proposal was not actually carried out the records 
do not show ; probably the town was asked to accept respon- 
sibility in a shape they did not care for. That the session 
were anxious that such an arrangement should be carried 
out is shown by a further reference to it three years later, 
but to this the town made no response.^ 

It M^s therefore a blessed day for St Cuthbert's when the 
reign of the bishops was over, and a stronger set of men 
filled its pulpits than had for the previous quarter of a 
century ministered to its people. Their advent, it is but 
fair to say, synchronised with a great improvement, so far 
as is shown by the minutes of session, in the morals of 
the congregation; though why the state of things should 
be so much better then, not merely as compared with the 
Episcopal period, but even, say, with that between 1640 
and 1650, the golden age of Presbyterian ism, it is hard to 
say; but so to all appearance it was. 

That the attempt by Charles II. to force Episcopacy upon 
Scotland was a political blunder of the first magnitude, and 
that it is difficult to exaggerate the amount of misery and 
suffering thereby entailed, goes without saying; but now 
that we are at the comfortable distance of more than two 
hundred years, may we not, without incurring the reproach 
of being thought callous or even hard-hearted, look upon 
the memories of these times as a great national asset in 
the history of our country^ 

1 The sesstone recommended to the thesaurer to call for the bygane @ rents dew 
be Sir Patrick Nisbet of Dean and Wm. Dick of Grange, and, in case he can pre- 
vail wt. the town of Edr. to take the poore stock in their hand, to call for the prin- 
cipal soumes dew be the foresaid persones, and if the town of Edr. take it not, to 
call for additional securitie. 
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But for this attempt we should never have known of these 
West country peasants and their whole-hearted devotion to 
what they believed to be their Master's will. Knowing the 
cost, but counting it as nothing, how many freely gave up 
their lives rather than save them by the least unfaithful- 
ness. Their risking the loss of all rather than pay the 
trifling sum demanded in the name of cess^ may aj^ar 
extravagant to us to-day, but it was not so to them. They 
showed their loyalty in small things as in great, in a way 
which, if we think of it seriously, will make most of us 
feel poor creatures. We have occasion to praise them, not 
merely for the unflinching way in which they bore the most 
terrible sufferings, but also for the extraordinary self-denial 
they showed in the way they stinted themselves in order to 
render help to the more unfortunate — for there are degrees 
of misery — of their number. For instance, at the meeting 
of Societies in the Lowther Hills, 7th June 1688, it was 
resolved to collect money for the redemption of sundry of 
their brethren who had been shipped as slaves to Barbadoes. 
They had already been spoiled aod harried by one set of 
persecutors after another, their means of bare subsistence 
had become a rapidly vanishing quantity ; but yet, astonish- 
ing as it may appear, they succeeded in some way to scrape 
together quite a considerable sum for this purpose; and at 
the meeting on Campshead heights, a few months later, it 
was announced that 4300 merks had been collected, which 

' Cess was the tax levied for the special parpose of paying the soldiers raised to 
put down Conventicles and secure the persons of those obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment. Renwick, in his examination before the justiciary, showed very clearly the 
nature of the conscientious scruples entertained against its payment by this illustra* 
tion : " Would it have been thought lawful/' he said, "for the Jews in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar to have brought every one a coal to augment the flame of the furnace 
to devour the three children, if so they had been required by the tyrant." 
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it was hoped would serve to purchase the liberty of fourteen, 
including one woman.^ 

No doubt the names of Cameron and Cargill and Renwick, 
perhaps the best of all, stand out pre-eminent, but they are 
not the only ones worthy of note ; there were many others. 
But for the folly of Charles we should never have heard of 
John Brown and Hugh M'Kail, of Marion Harvey and 
Isabel Alison, and, in a way, noblest of all, of Margaret 
Wilson, of whom it has been written : " Tied to a stake 
on the sea-sands she stood; and first she heard, and then 
she saw, the white roarin' o* the tide. But the smile 
forsook not her face ; brichtened in her een when the water 
reached her knee; calmer and calmer was her voice of 
prayer as it beat again' her bonny breast ; nae shriek when 
it closed over her lips for ever ; and methinks, sir — for ages 
on ages hae lapsed awa' sin* that martso'dom, and therefore 
imagination may dally wi* grief— methinks, sir, that as her 
golden head disappeared, *twas like a star sinkin' in the 
sea! "2 

For bringing to light so much that was noble, so much 
that we are proud to think of to-day, one is apt to feel 
a kind of shamefaced gratitude to King Charles, not in 
spite of, but because of, the abominable nature of his rule. 

In the end the restoration of Presbjrterianism was, not- 
withstanding all that had happened, not quite a foregone con- 
clusion. When William III. first took the reins of govern- 
ment in hand, the future of the Church of Scotland hung 
wavering in the balance. That Episcopacy was then de- 
tested in the lowlands of Scotland is, of course, incontro- 
vertible ; but the superiority of the Lowlands in respect of 

1 Faithful Contendings, pp. 336, 344, 345. 

^ The Shepherd in ' Noctes Ambrosianae,' il 293. 
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wealth and population was not nearly so strongly marked 
then as it is now. It was an important part, but only an 
important part, of the country. Doubtless throughout broad 
Scotland there were many more Presb)rterians than Episco- 
palians, if all were told, but they were by no means in the 
overwhelming majority which it has now become the fashion 
to assume. Aberdeen was staunchly Episcopal ; its citizens 
were not likely to forget the bigoted intolerance of the 
Covenanters, and the means they used to propagate their 
creed; and the same feelings existed more or less in the 
north of Scotland, excepting, of course, the wide districts 
throughout which the faith of Rome was still dominant. 
The strength of Episcopacy there is very clearly brought 
out by the fact that in the first General Assembly held 
after the Revolution, that of October 1690, in a house of 
one hundred and eighty members, not a single represent- 
ative was from the north of the Tay. 

According to Hill Burton, had the religious powers of 
the country been permitted to adjust themselves. Episcopacy 
would have prevailed north of the Tay, in Fife and along 
the east coast a moderate Presbyterianism might have 
developed itself, while in the western shires the extreme 
opinions of those who worshipped the Covenant would have 
been asserted.^ 

In his ' History of the Church of Scotland,* Cunningham 
goes even further. On the one hand, William saw a com- 
pact body of Episcopalians, through storm and sunshine 
faithful to the reigning monarchy ; on the other, a mingled 
mass of Presbyterians of all shades of opinion, fiercely hostile 
to one another, many of whom, and by no means the least 
active, a long series of cruel wrongs had made fanatical and 

* Hill Burton, vii. 433. 
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almost fantastic in their opinions as to the respective powers 
and provinces of Church and State, whose opinions were 
far more consistent with an adherence to a republic than to 
the form of government which it was his wish to establish. 
Had the Episcopalians selected a more politic envoy to plead 
their cause with him than Bishop Rose, had Presbyterianism 
had a less powerful advocate in William's councils than 
Carstares, the Revolution Settlement in its present shape 
might never have been effected. 

Shortly after the arrival of William III. the whole south 
of Scotland was in a species of religious ferment ; the ob- 
noxious curates, as they were called, had in many places 
been ejected in summary fashion ; the bishops saw that their 
fate was trembling in the balance, and thought it desirous 
that before any decisive steps were taken the position of 
the Church according to their point of view should be made 
known in headquarters, and for that purpose they sent Dr 
Rose, the Bishop of Edinburgh, to represent them. 

Before Rose saw William III. he had an interview with 
Dr Compton, Bishop of London, at Whitehall, who under- 
took to ascertain what the feelings of the King were, and 
left him for that purpose. After a short absence he re- 
turned and said to Rose, '' My Lord, you see that the King 
having thrown himself upon the water, must keep himself 
swimming with one hand; the Presbyterians have joined 
him closely and offered to support him, and therefore he 
cannot cast them off unless he could see how otherwise he 
could be served. And the King bids me tell you that he 
now knows the state of Scotland much better than he did 
when he was in Holland; for while there he was made to 
believe that Scotland generally all over was Presbyterian, 
but now he sees that the great body of the nobility and 
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gentry are for Episcopacy, and it is the trading and inferior 
sort that are for Presbytery. Wherefore he bids me tell 
you, that if you will undertake to serve him to the purpose 
that he is here served in England, he will take you by the 
hand, support the Church and your order, and throw o£f 
the Presbyterians." *'To this Dr Rose answered that his 
instructions did not extend so far, and that, as for himself, 
he would rather abandon all than renounce his allegiance 
to James. 'In these circumstances,' said Compton, 'the 
King must be excused for standing by the Presbyterians.' " 

On the following day Rose was presented to the monarch, 
but the interview was brief and unsatisfactory.^ 

The Episcopalians suffered then for their unfaltering 
loyalty to perhaps the most worthless monarch who ever 
sat on the throne of Great Britain. That their loss was 
Scotland's gain, that it was a righteous retribution for all 
the miseries which they had been indirectly instrumental 
in drawing down upon the Presbyterians for the previous 
twenty years, will probably not be called in question by 
the bulk of Scotsmen at the present day; but let us not 
forget that the Episcopal Church of that day must not be 
identified with the illiterate base-born hirelings intruded 
upon the parishes of the outed Presbyterian ministers. Its 
pastors were very far from being all unworthy. If it is 
responsible for a James Sharp, it can also point to a 
Robert Leighton. 

The struggle was only nominally between Presbyterianism 
and Episcopacy. What cared Middleton or Turner, Dalziel 
or Claverhouse, about the form of church government? 
Their mission was to crush all resistance to the Crown. 
It happened in Scotland to become identified with Pres- 

^ Church History of Scotland. Cunningham, ii. 263-4. 
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byterianism, and so the will of the monarch was identified 
with Episcopacy. The struggle had begun with an act to 
which lowland Scotland can point with^pride — the almost 
universal surrender of house and home, and nearly every- 
thing that the world counts dear, by those who filled its 
pulpits, rather than soil their conscience by ignoble surrender 
to the State. It closed at this time in a way not unworthy 
of the high beginning. By an almost unexampled instance 
of self-restraint, the curates were permitted to depart in 
peace. Poor feckless creatures! commissioned to proclaim 
the glad tidings of " peace on earth and goodwill to men," 
their principal occupation in but too many instances had 
been to play the spy upon their own parishioners for the 
benefit of such hell-hounds as Grierson of Lag and Johnston 
of Westerhall. How many a one rotting in the dungeons 
of Dunnottar, or sweltering as a slave amid the swamps of 
Barbadoes, had had cause ;k> curse them with his dying 
breath? how many wives had been made widows? how 
many children fatherless through their instrumentality? — 
and yet, when at last the hour of deliverance came, not a 
single life was lost, or, apart from their forcible ejectment, 
a retributive act of vengeance taken upon them. Like so 
much unclean chaff they were shaken from their places, 
and departed, to hide among the slums of the larger towns 
and pray for the return of that illustrious defender of the 
faith. King James IL 



THE END. 
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